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SPRING DINNER AND RECEPTION TOILETTES.—([SEE Page 130. | 
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Spring Dinner and Reception Toilettes. 
See illustration on front page. 


Fig. 1.—This graceful dress for dinners and 
evening receptions is made of pale Nile green 
faille, embroidered white gauze, dark emerald 
green satin, trimmed with pale pink rose branch- 
es with full green foliage. The round skirt of 
Nile green faille falls in natural pleats in the 
back, and is nearly covered by the white gauze 
over-skirt; this over-skirt is attached in the front 
in a full gathered plastron beginning at the top 
of the corsage. The low bodice is of dark em- 
erald green satin with short sleeves of gauze 
held by pointed jockeys of satin. Two bands of 
emerald satin extend down the of the 
skirt. Wide sash ribbons of Nile green faille are 
draped in two points in front, and after being 
carried up on the tournure, fall in a deep loop 
and long end on each side of the back. <A gar- 
land of pink roses and foliage edges the neck on 
the right side, crosses the shoulder, and falls low 
in the back. Roses in the hair. Green gauze 
painted fan. Light Suéde gloves. Pale green 
satin slippers. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting and afternoon reception dress 
of golden brown velvet combined with rose-color- 
ed pean de soie striped with brown velvet. Plain 
round velvet skirt, seen only in the front, and orna- 
mented at the foot by two large choux of ribbon. 
The striped skirt is straight and full behind, but 
in front it is drawn together at the top to form 
small paniers. The corsage cut up on the hips 
is of the striped silk lapped in front, and trimmed 
from the under-arm seams with velvet. White 
lace forms a cravat in front of the turned-down 
collar, and descends along the front, passing un- 
der the lapped part and reappearing below. Vel- 
vet sleeves with pink silk set on the front, a twist 
of velvet around the edge, and a frill of lace 
falling below. Small bonnet without strings, 
made of brown velvet embroidered with gold, 
and trmmed with green couvroucou plumage. 
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Suéde gloves. 


‘Harper's Youne Propce is a marvel of entertain- 
ment. ‘Its stories hold the reader irresistibly ; its pic- 
tures are admirable; the wealth of its contents is sim- 
ply amazing.” —Hartford Courant, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iniustraten Weekiy. 


NEW SERIAL STORY. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF GLEN 
HOLLY. 
By LUCY C. LILLIE, 
AvtTuor or “ Tur Corone.'s Money,” 
*Roir House,” Ero. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ALICE BARBER 

Maras. LILLIE enjoys an enviable reputation as a 
writer of storves for girls, the charm of her work 
being in her sympathetic treatment of fine and gen- 
tle types of character. 

The new serial is begun in Harrer’s YounG 
Prope for February 14th, and will run for near- 
ly six months. 

” As Mas. Lincie’s serial begins, “A New Robin- 
son Crusoe” ends, and the mysterious personality 
of Mr. Crusoe is made clear. 

— Supplement to this number contains a very 
interesting article on the 


KITCHEN-GARDEN AND COOKING- 
GARDEN. 
By EMILY HUNTINGTON, 
of the Wilson Mission, New York City 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper’s Youne Prorie 


will be sent on application. 
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An Illustrated Supplement is iseued gratuitous- 
ly with this number of Harrer’s Bazar. 





Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHEKT 
Scpeiement, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Laptes’ Dem1-ska- 
son and Spring Costumes; Wraps and Jackets; 
Reception Toiterres; CorsaGes; GeNTLEMEN’s 
Daxssinc-Gowns; Grats’ Frocks; Fans, Hair- 
Bows, Fancy- Work, ete., etc. ; together with choice 
literary and artistic attractions, 


A PUBLIC IMPOSITION. 


 Q\HE American public is famous for its pa- 
| tience and long forbearance under many 
common nuisances and extortions, and the 
travelling public especially meets with equa- 
nimity a thousand discomforts and injus- 
tices, whether because its members are in too 
much of a hurry to stay and resist, whether 
they think it does not matter for the little 
while, or whether from kind-hearted and 
unselfish consideration and dislike of mak- 
ing trouble. Nor is it the American travel- 
ling public alone that submits to inconven- 
iences of this sort; the travelling public 
the world over, however it satisfies itself 
with complaining by random word of mouth, 
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makes no open resistance to much wrong 
that should be righted, 

We will cite, for instance, the single ex- 
ample of our oceau steamers, and the fact 
that they provide not only no comfortable 
means of sitting upon their decks during 
voyages, but no means at all. There is no 
greater exaction, to call the circumstance 
by no harsher name, made upon the travel- 
ling public anywhere. It is perhaps on the 
same grade as the outrage perpetrated by 
street-car companies in accepting fares and 
giving no seats; but the passenger there 
more directly contributes himself to the 
imposition by getting on the car when see- 
ing it to be already full, and it is endured 
but for a brief space and in supposed health, 
while the steamer’s is a ten days’ outrage, 
committed frequently upon the sick. 

The street-car question is, however, yet 
to be dealt with, the time probably arriving 
before very long when passengers will de- 
mand the equivalent of the French sign 
“Complet” and corresponding usage; and 
our present grievance is concerned with the 
wrong committed by the ocean steamers in 
obliging every passenger to furnish his own 
or her own seat if wishing to sit upon deck 
during a voyage of more or less continuance. 
For the insistance that all travellers shall 
provide their own chairs, and shall bring 
them on board and occupy them and them 
only, is in the nature of an extortion, which 
when considered makes it inconceivable that 
civilized corporations or companies can be 
guilty of such a gross imposition, or civ- 
ilized individuals endure it. 

The inconvenience which is occasioned to 
the ocean traveller by this custom on the 
part of the steam-ships is really enormous, 
and it is marvellous that it has so long been 
submitted to. The traveller must, in the 
first place, be he in whatever haste possible, 
or in whatever degree of feebleness or of 
impecuniosity, provide himself with a deck 
chair if he wishes to remain at all on deck 
without standing or walking. To be sure, 
the cost is but a few dollars, but the few 
dollars are worth as much to him as to the 
steam-ship company—the steam-ship compa- 
ny that has tacitly agreed to carry him over 
in comfort, and does not carry him in com- 
fort when not furnishing him a decent seat 
on deck. It is not the cost, though, that is 
complained of; it is the trouble; for the ex- 
tra three or four dollars which the chair 
costs might have been added to the price 
of the passage, and the grumbling would 
have been slight, although there might still 
have been a sense of unfairness, a recogni- 
tion of the right to a seat without paying 
extra for it. 

In the next place, the passenger must 
have the chair marked, and must get it to 
the steamer—very possibly no great labor, 
but another item of care when there is al- 
ready enough care, and which really should 
belong to those that conduct the voyage, 
and not to him who is conducted. Then, 
again, when once on board and under way 
and able to come on deck, that chair is to 
be fonnd by the deck steward or another 
and selected from all the mass of chairs; 
and the weary, dizzy passenger must do the 
best he can meanwhile, standing or lean- 
ing, or being under obligation to another 
person for a seat, till the right chair is 
found among all the rest and brought to 
him. If the steamer furnished the chairs, 
as the steamer should furnish them, the pas- 
senger would be authorized to take the first 
chair handy, and would not be obliged to 
wait in faintness and half sickness all the 
time that that multitude of chairs was be- 
ing turned over till the right one should 
turn up. And the fact that the passenger 
is more or less sea-sick does not enter into 
the matter by right at all, as, sick or well, 
he has just claims upon the steam-ship com- 
pany for a seat on their decks, and he does 
not ask for their compassion, but for his 
due. They might just as well require him 
to stand or to provide his own seat at their 
dining-table. 

But the trouble does not end here. Once 
across the water, the steamer chair has again 
to be found and to be taken ashore, and a 
place of storage has to be looked up for it; 
or else it has to be strapped on with the rest 
of the luggage, and carried from point to 
point of all the European journey at an in- 
estimable inconvenience; this always being 
the case if the return voyage is to be made 
on another line or from a different port, as 
the path of travel may make necessary, few 
people having the means or the wasteful dis- 
position which would allow them to throw 
the thing aside, and get another when need- 
ed. And when the return voyage comes, 
then the chair is to be hunted up and got 
aboard again, and all the same old process 
of looking for it and waiting for it has to 
be gone through with every day, and every 
day there is to be the renewed sense of ex- 
tortion on the part of a steam-ship company 
that takes you to and from Europe with no 
great amount of luxuriousness for the money 
received, and expects you either to stay be- 


low-stairs all the time at sea, or to stand if 
on deck, or to find your own chair. You 
might just as reasonably be expected to find 
your own knife and fork and napkin. 
Among the hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple carried every year to and fro over the 
great seas, it is not to be expected that there 
will not be some high-spirited people who 
will resent this exaction which seems to 
them an imposition, and sooner or later de- 
mand its abolition, holding that it is the 
duty of the common carrier to carry his pas- 
senger comfortably, and if he so engages, as 
in this case he does, with due relation to his 
manner of life at home, which always pre- 
supposes a chair when ke wishes to sit down. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE POINT OF 
VIEW. 

TP\HOSE who wonder why a good many of the 

most studious and ambitious young women 
prefer to pass by the excellent separate colleges 
provided for their sex, and knock at the doors of 
Columbia or Harvard, will find a mine of in- 
struction in those debates on coeducation which 
occasionally take place among the undergradu- 
ates of our minor institutions. From the report 
of one of these debates I take the following elo- 
quent passage : “ Mr. thought that the stand- 
ard of the university would be lowered by co- 
education. If a young lady could work nearly 
all night on what was furnished by the empty, 
foolish curriculum of female colleges, what would 
she do if brought into the admirabie course at 
? Why not open female colleges to boys, 
and let them have a few lessons in painting sea- 
green dogs upon ice-cream sets?” And after a 
bit of ringing eloquence like this, it is not strange 
that, when the vote was taken, twenty-seven 
voted against admitting women to the “ uni- 
versity,” and twenty in its favor. 

Now it is not the immediate question at issue, 
whether women’s colleges should be opened to 
men. That might at least have the advantage 
of increasing the mental privileges of the young 
women by adding to the portraiture of sea-green 
dogs a few casual studies of grass-green Fresh- 
men. But the point of interest is in this distinct 
recognition of one of the most important reasons 
why the studious girl aforesaid feels impelled to 
pass by Vassar and Wellesley for Harvard and 
Columbia. Here is the student of a “uni- 
versity” which during the last year in which I 
have its record (1884-5) admitted just five young 
gentlemen to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
—which had in that year a library about one- 
quarter as large as the admirable collection of 
books selected by Mr. Durant and Professor 
Horsford for Wellesley—and this favored youth 
announces, apparently to the satisfaction of a 
majority of his mates, that all which is taught at 
female colleges is “empty and foolish,” and that 
it is a mercy to such pupils not to subject them 
to the severer diet of the “university.” Can 
any one doubt that, if this be truly the case, ev- 
ery studious young woman would wish to follow 
the orator’s suggestion, eschew foolishness, and 
knock anew at the “university’s” doors? It is 
as if a farmer’s boy, plucking his father’s prize 
fruit, should taunt a neighbor’s boys with the in- 
feriority of their own orchards. The chances 
would be, unless he got in the whole harvest over- 
night, that the neighbor’s boys would risk their 
digestions on some of those very superior apples 
before morning. And it appears from the very 
earliest records tiat the tree of knowledge is in 
itself quite inviting to a woman, and that the 
mere process of recommending apples does not 
necessarily make them unattractive. 

Goethe says that if you wish to know where 
the best cherries grow, you should ask the boys 
and the blackbirds. Boys, and men also, spend 
their lives in celébrating the particular institu- 
tions where they were reared ; nowhere are there 
such opportunities, such a tone, such a social 
prestige ; it was worth all their father’s earnings 
and their mother’s savings to take them through. 
Then when their sisters are moved by this high 
enthusiasm and begin to say, “ Let us also share 
these great privileges of the Harvard atmosphere, 
the Columbia degree,” the brothers and the 
fathers turn upon them and say, “ Ah no; but 
there is another college recently created where 
the curriculum is empty and foolish, and they 
do nothing but paint ice-cream sets, and that, 
my pretty dears, is for you.” Is it strange that 
if addressed in this way any tolerably keen-sighted 
young woman should say, “Excuse me, but if 
that is the state of the case, 1 should prefer to 
pick my apples in the best orchard” ? 

And beyond all this, it is to be remembered 
that many of these young women have their own 
living to make in the world, and are obliged to 
look not merely at what is best, but at what the 
community supposes to be best. Grant, if vou 
please, that Vassar is already better than Har- 
vard, and Wellesley than Columbia, that does not 
give equal prestige to the women’s colleges until 
the world in general is convinced that they are 
better. At present the impression is the other 
way, and as American young women are not al- 
ways vague and dreamy, but sometimes keen 
and practical, they recognize the fact. When I 
have asked those who were studying in the Har- 
vard Annex or for the Columbia degrees, “ Why 
do you select these institutions?” the answer 
has often been, “ Because a degree or even a cer- 
tificate from these older colleges has a certain 
definite standard; whereas the very best wo- 
men’s college has not yet this definiteness ; there 
is a lingering doubt how much it represents.” 
As a matter of fact, the doubt is absurdly unjust, 
but it exists, It is not merely the Freshmeu and 














the Sophomores at the “University” who take 
this view, but professors, heads of academies, even 
school committees. This lingering prejudice ex- 
plains and vindicates the perpetual pressure of 
the most ambitious and studious girls against the 
walls of the older colleges; it is as when the 
tradesman takes his weights and measures to be 
sealed by the proper official, so that it may be 
clear before all Israel and the sun that his quart 
is a full quart and his pound an authentic and 
unquestionable pound. 

This is why young girls are willing to make 
such sacrifices to obtain education at a coeduca- 
tional college or an established “ man’s college” — 
sacrifices like those of one of whom I heard at 
Michigan University who was said to live for fifty 
cents a week, and spent her days in the college 
library because she had no heat in her room in 
winter. It is not a matter of mere vanity, still 
‘less a mere silly desire to associate with the oth- 
er sex; but it is largely a wish, such as men 
would feel in their place, to take their academical 
degree where there is a definite and recognized 
standard, which even the most ignorant or in- 
credulous cannot disparage. The possession of 
such a degree is not only a source of strength 
and self-respect, but it means dollars and cents to 
them when they seek employment. T. W. H. 








NUMEROUS QUESTIONS AN- 
SWERED, 


{ig doily seems just now to be the offending 

member. Many of our correspondents write 
asking us “ Of what use is that little embroidered 
bit of muslin which we find under our finger- 
glasses ?” 

We answer, of no use. It is only an ornament; 
one of the “fads” of fashion. The doily was 
formerly a colored napkin, used to wipe the fin- 
gers after fruit; but it seemed to go out; people 
preferred to keep their white napkin in their 
hand, and not to change, so these “ little painted 
rags,” as an old gourmet irreverently calls them, 
were introduced. Very pretty they are to look at, 
and they afford no end of occupation to reduced 
ladies, They are painted and bowed and fringed. 
They are imported from the East, and the jast 
and best use we have heard of is their being ap- 
pliquéd on a erazy quilt. As one would collect 
autographs, so an enthusiastic woman is collect- 
ing doilies, and applying the really beautiful and 
rare ones from Turkey as patchwork. One really 
begins to feel that the doily has found its mis- 
sion. 

Now as to setting the table for dessert, or 
rather letting it alone. The modern fashionable 
dinner-giver never removes the cloth for dessert, 
but the table remains as it has stood throughout, 
only every glass, plate, knife, and fork is tak- 
eu off after the cheese and salad. A dessert 
plate is then placed before each guest with an ice 
plate (that is, a glass plate for ice-cream), a fin- 
ger- bowl, and a doily, the doily, of course, be- 
tween the ice plate and the finger-bowl. The 
guest removes all of these, leaving the dessert 
plate free for pudding, a Charlotte-Russe, or 
jelly. A gold or silver ice spoon and a silver 
dessert knife and fork are also placed at the side 
of each guest’s plate, and a glass for sherry or 
claret, and one for madeira or port, in front 
of them. After this the servant passes the des- 
sert, which precedes the ices. When the guest has 
partaken either pudding or Charlotte, the dessert 
plate is removed, and the ice plate takes its 
place. Then are passed the ices, now very beau- 
tiful, being either frozen in the skins of fruit, or 
in flowers with the real leaves attached. Ice 
tulips, with real leaves, are often passed, which 
are very pretty. Then the ice plate is removed, 
and another plate, often of silver, is placed for 
the bonbons and the fruit; strawberries, served 
now by opulent hostesses in midwinter, are very 
effective on silver dishes. Meantime the finger- 
bowl remains by the guest’s left hand all this 
time, as many people like to dip a finger in and 
cool their lips with the perfumed water, some- 
times rose-water, with a geranium leaf or a bunch 
of violets floating in it. 

Thus the dessert lasts until the hostess gives the 
order to retire by rising. Coffee may be served 
at the table, but it is more common to serve it 
in the drawing-room. 

Liqueurs are served in small glasses on a silver 
salver immediately after the last course of the 
dessert. The little ornamental doily merely 
lies round to look pretty and to be talked about. 
If wrought in figures like the story of “‘ Jack and 
the Bean-stalk,” or from the pictures in “ Pretty 
Peggy,” it affords a very nice subject for con- 
versation. 

We have many more questions to answer. 
“What shall we talk about at a dinner?” The 
last Delmonico ball, the coming wedding, the 
opera, or the last “ really good piece” at the the- 
atre affords an entering wedge. A really tactful 
talker rather seeks to draw out her companion, 
to learn his impressions as to German opera, as 
to whether it is gay or grave, stupid or amusing; 
and thus she can, if ignorant, kill two birds with 
one stone, for she can gain his impressions and 
a certain knowledge of the subject, while she 
will leave the delightful recollection of herself on 
his mind as a good listener, which is of all things 
the most favorable. 

There is a gossipy and polite small talk which 
is the flimsiest thing in the world, but which is 
still very amusing, which cannot be described, 
but which is, after all, very appropriate to the 
dessert. It may be called the foam on the cham- 
pagne, or the whipped cream. It may turn on the 
last engagement, Mrs. B——’s diamonds, the 
beautiful house where we last met, or the arrival 
of the latest English lord or the gallant Scotch 
captain. Then one can talk of afternoon par- 
ties, and why they are mostly feminine. 

The afternoon party is to women what clubs 
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aretomen. It is a pleasant way of meeting one’s 
friends, and is the only opportunity in crowded 
city life when women can talk to women, socie- 
ty so arranging it that in evening entertainments 
and at dinners women talk to men. 

Two people, strangers to each other, sent in to 
dinner together naturally find the beginning of 
a conversation a little stiff. If one or both are shy 
and reserved, they have a hard time of it. But 
with a clever person the slightest conversational 
thread thrown out can be woven into a substan- 
tial fabric. There are at nearly every large din- 
ner the commonplace, the matter-of-fact, the gos- 
sipy, the polite, the humorous, the vivacious, the 
speculative, the intellectual, the imaginative, the 
dry, the sarcastic, and the epigrammatical (al- 
though the last-named are the most rare). Those 
endowed with conversational powers naturally 
take the highest honors, but the hostess should 
hold the key to all of these natures; she should 
unlock them. 

Mr. Evarts once wittily said that “the gift of 
making an after-dinner speech is to be able to 
get up and say nothing brilliantly.” But the 
mass of diners-out are not so gifted as is Mr. 
Evarts. However, a very good, excellent, unfail- 
ing resource for such people is to have an inter- 
esting fact or incident to fall back upon. A slow- 
witted person can tell of her afternoon at the 
beautiful house of Mr. , his wealth of pic- 
tures, his bronzes, and his music-room. She will 
run no risk in saying that Mr. is a person 
of infinite taste, and so on. In the country one 
has the last new book, music, and the weather. 
Talk as éalk is generally better in the country 
than in the city. 

Another question often repeated is this, “ What 
shall I eat with my fingers?” Although it is 
considered vulgar to be seen picking a bone, we 
have lately observed very well bred people take 
the leg of a little bird in the fingers, and deli- 
cately remove the flesh with the teeth. It is not 
generally done, but it can be done neatly. Cheese 
can be eaten from the fingers, and so with all 
the fruits; a very dry little tart or a cake can 
be eaten with the fingers. Asparagus is also 
conveyed to the mouth with the fingers. Many 
English gentlemen eat lettuce and celery, with 
salt alone, with the fingers, Olives are also eat- 
en in the same way. Pastry, hard ice-cream, jel- 
lies, blanc-mange, puddings, are eaten with the 
fork. The dessert spoon is only used for soft 
custards and preserved fruit, or melons which 
are too soft for the fork. When strawberries 
are served with the stem on, they should be eat- 
en with the fingers; when served hulled and 
creamed, they should, of course, be eaten with a 
spoon, 

Another question which never seems to stay 
answered is that of the leaving of cards after a 
tive o'clock tea. Again and again have we an- 
swered this question that at these extremely in- 
formal gatherings it is quite enough that a lady 
leave her card without calling afterward. The 
invitation is issued on an ordinary visiting card, 
so that in itself is a call, for a card is one’s se/f. 
The guest calls; thatis enough. The social busi- 
ness is ended for a year. 

The trouble arises in this case possibly because 
the words “afternoon tea” have been made im- 
properly to extend over a larger entertainment, 
which ought to be called a reception, and to 
which the lady improperly appends “R. 8. 
Vike 

Another question is, “What shall I do to 
amuse my guests?” Now the dreadfv! reflection 
which has followed many parties of this winter 
is that the guests have been over-amused. Mu- 
sic, vocal and instrumental, recitations, readings, 
and even ventriloquism and magic, are resorted to. 
Cards, that unfailing solace of manhood and old 
age, need not be mentioned. Suppose we should 
try letting our guests amuse us? They would 
probably very gladly try, Conversation springs 
up quite naturally, and people like to talk. We 
give them handsome, well-lighted rooms, some- 








thing to eat; let them entertain themselves. Do 
not try so hard to amuse your guests. One of 


our correspondents writes a very witty letter. She 
says “she has always been taught to be punctual, 
but that she notices that fashionable people are 
always late.” She naturally asks, What is the 
virtue in being late? We can only assure her that 
there is none. If dinner is served at seven o'clock, 
the guests should be in the room at five minutes 
before seven. In general, well-bred people and 
people accustomed to dining out make a point of 
arriving in good time, but there are many in society, 
people of fashion, who presume on their position, 
who dare to be insolent, who think that it gives 
them place and consequence to be late. They have 
only a short reign. This lack of consideration 
for the feelings of their hostess soon becomes 
known amongst different sets, and they cease to 
be invited. 

Ordinarily no one should stay at a dinner longer 
than three hours, and in taking leave, the guest 
bids farewell only to the hostess. 

In France it is a rule not to wait for late ar- 
rivals. When the butler announces ‘“ Madame 
est servi,” the party walk in to dinner. Pune- 
tuality enables the hostess to make any introdue- 
tions she may choose, although these are not 
needed, and it is of every importance to the cook 
that the guests be punctual, Ladies always wear 
gloves to dinner, nor do they remove them until 
they sit down. 

We have begun by saying that the doily trou- 
bles many people; would it be believed that the 
finger-bow] also troubles some? One correspond- 
ent writes, asking if “four finger-bowls would be 
enough for ten people, as some might not take 
fruit?” We can only say, so many guests, so 
many finger-bowls. The finger-bowl is essential- 
ly personal, and should be placed at every plate. 
Of course it is not a matter which any hostess 
wishes to inquire into, whether it is used or not. 
It should always be there, as much as a napkin or 
a knife and fork. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CLOTH JACKETS }OR SPRING. 


LOTH jackets imported for early spring days 

are of plain, plaid, or striped cloths in higher 
colors than are usually chosen for wraps. The 
stylish coats of smooth-faced cloths for dressy 
occasions come in copper colors, in the new green 
shades, in tobacco browns, Suéde-color, the odd 
blues with green tints, and in bright red shades, 
while the rougher homespun jackets are in 
stripes or bars or mélanges of two or three of 
these colors together. The new shapes are quite 
short, and are single-breasted; the fronts are 
closely fitted, and many have vests of contrasting 
color made of cloth or else of piqué; the edges 
are stitched or bound, and the linings are of 
striped, checked, or changeable surah. Braiding 
has by no means had its day of favor as a trim- 
ming on jackets, and is done with both metal 
and mohair braids, some of which are flat and 
others tubular, while the twisted cords of silk or 
of metal are used in all the most elaborate de- 
signs hitherto done only in soutache braid. A 
jacket that may be worn with half a dozen dif- 
ferent dresses is a useful garment in a spring 
and summer outfit, and it is now an easy matter 
to choose such a garment, since the cloths and 
homespuns are so varied in color; thus a copper- 
colored or a Suéde cloth jacket is worn by young 
ladies not only with a gown of the same color, 
but with blue, green, or brown dresses, or with a 
gown of black lace, while coats of bluish-gray 
or of drab cloth are worn by older ladies with 
gray, brown, or black dresses. 


SHORT MANTLES. 


Short mantles are most largely imported for 
wearing over dresses of light weight, but some 
long garments are also shown, Braided cloth 
mantles have an all-over design of braiding that 
almost conceals the red or Suéde-colored material 
of which they are made. Pinking in many rows 
is also a fashionable trimming for these small 
capes. The novelty is the Tosca mantle, made 
very short in the back but very long in front, and 
almost covered with lace and jet; this is worn 
with the Tosea hat described in the last Bazar, 
with long projecting front of brim, short close 
back, and nodding ostrich plumes. French iace 
is on most of the new mantles, and another ef- 
fort will be made to popularize the so-called art 
laces, especially the old guipures, Jets and col- 
ored beads will be worn again, Suéde, iridescent, 
and bronze beads being made up in entire man- 
tles and in shoulder capes. Hand-made net man- 
tles heavily jetted are very stylish, while others 
have the netted meshes made entirely of fine 
beads, with a closer design of vine passementerie 
of larger beads wrought amid these meshes for 
a trimming, as V-shaped vines and epaulettes of 
leaves, balls, and berries are in fine diamond- 
meshed jetted capes, with a rain fringe of beads 
falling over the shoulder. Pointed patterns of 
beading are now making a pointed cape in front 
and back from the neck to the waist line, or just 
below it, while the arms are covered with close 
dropping pieces of different pattern, or with 
fringes and drops of beads. Shoulder capes of 
beads come in various sizes, some scarcely reach- 
ing to the tips of the shoulders, while others are 
pointed to the waist line, and still others drop 
nearly to the elbows, and are even all-around. 
The pointed capes are also made of black faille 
frangaise richly wrought with jets, reaching to 
the waist in back and front, tied there with a 
waist ribbon, while the arms are covered with 
jetted net of an elaborate design. Rows upon 
rows of jet or of Suéde-colored bead fringe cover 
other small silk wraps, and there are entire capes 
of bronze beads, while some have bronze and blue 
beads together; black and steel or black and 
gold beads are also associated. Ribbons are 
used in great profusion on summer mantles in 
rows of loops, in pointed tabs forming fringe, in 
bows and rosettes, Larger visites for elderly la- 
dies are made of the jet-striped faille in which 
are woven alternate stripes of the silk and of 
jet resembling galloons and ribbons. sewed to- 
gether. 


RAGLANS AND NEWMARKETS. 


Long Raglans for travelling cloaks are made 
of striped and plaid Cheviots, homespuns, and 
serges of very rough surface in gray, tobacco 
brown, and copper colors. Dark India cashmeres, 
especially of navy blue, gray, and black, are made 
up in more dressy Raglans, and lined throughout 
with surah, The close-fitted Newmarket long 
cloaks with bell sleeves are made for young 
ladies, and these are sometimes of smooth cloths 
in Suéde and cream colors, or else they are of 
the dark copper and mahogany shades, with a 
belt, cuffs, and hood -lining of cream - colored 
cloth. 


SAILOR JERSEYS, ETC. 


Striped wool jersevs with sailor-blouse front, 
fitted back, and deep sailor collar are pretty 
négligé corsages for wearing out partly worn 
skirts. They come in half-inch stripes of navy 
blue, copper red, or brown with white, with the 
deep square collar of a plain wool the color of 
the stripe. Other jerseys have stripes closely 
fitted in a point down the back and front to the 
waist line, with plain colored jersey wool gather- 
ed on the shoulders and carried down the sides 
of the striped points. The simple tucked jerseys 
of plain blue-gray, terra-cotta, or réséda wool are 
stylish and neat bodices, with clusters of tucks 
below the cellar, forming a yoke in front and 
shaping the back ; these are worn with a ribbon 
belt and buckle. Most of the spring jerseys have 
the sleeves slightly full at the wristband, and 
some are tucked at top and bottom, while others 
are shirred around to match the shirred yoke of 
the bodice. Full belted jerseys are shown in 





great variety, and plain black wool jerseys are 





richly decorated with braiding and embroidery 
of tinsel threads, Silk jerseys are less popular 
than formerly, but are shown with bead embroid- 
ery in stripes and in all-over designs. Jetted 
net jerseys are again imported, and others with 
passementerie vines woven in shapes, or else the 
whole bodice is of passementerie. 


SOUTHERN TOILETTES. 


The beautiful gowns worn by women of fash- 
ion at the Southern resorts will serve as models 
for many others to be worn at the North later 
in the spring. Faced cloths of light and most 
delicate tints, vicuia cloth (which is simply la- 
dies’ cloth ‘without its facing or lustre), cashi- 
meres of the new shades, serges, lace, and India 
silks are the fabrics chosen for the South at pre- 
sent, and for the demi-season in more Northern 
latitudes. Pale pink cloth is one of the caprices 
of the season for elaborate tailor-made gowns, 
with a coat and hat tomatch Pink China crape 
is used for the vest of the basque, which is very 
full, and this fulness is smocked or “ honey- 
combed” at the waist line and just below the 
throat. The short coat has pink repped silk 
facing the notched collar, which is like that of « 
man’s morning coat. The close round hat has a 
velvet brim, with a soft crown of China crape. 
A white faced cloth made with long draperies 
has a white crape honey-combed vest, and is 
trimmed with gold braid put on in long branch- 
ing patterns and in a vine-like border. One of 
the new green shades that is blue in some lights 
is seen in a vicuha cloth over-dress with white 
cloth lower skirt braided with dull gold cord in 
round strands thickly twisted. The sides of the 
bodice are quite different, that on the left being 
of white cloth heavily braided, while the right is 
of the blue-green cloth lapping far over on the 
left. For southern California and for visiting in 
Washington are Suéde-colored and pale gray cloth 
gowns trimmed with gold cords and cut-work, the 
open spaces between showing white moiré under- 
neath. Travelling gowns for sunny climes are 
of rough-surfaced wool of very light weight, in 
wide stripes of Suéde with Gobelin blue, or gray 
with dark mazarine blue, or else dull red stripes 
alternating with mixed stripes of gray, red, and 
blue together. Jaunty costumes imported for the 
first warm days are of Suéde-colored homespun 
or of canvas, with a full skirt and an outside coat, 
while the jacket-basque or matinée for the house 
is of scarlet surah made with many fine tucks in 
the waist and in the sleeves, and worn with a 
belt and large buckle. For yachting in Southern 
waters are white serge gowns made with a plain 
lower skirt, long drapery, and simple bodice braid- 
ed with thick white tubular wool braid. To wear 
over such gowns is the Irish peasant cloak of 
bright red cloth, made very long and full, with 
gathers around the neck, and a hood lined with 
red satin. The hat is of white straw in sailor 
shape, with high ribbon bow. Dinner gowns for 
wearing on yachts are of thin white wool like 
veiling, finely striped with pale blue or red, and 
trimmed with velvet the color of the stripe as a 
vest, and for side bands and border on tle 
skirt. 

Cashmeres in the grayish-green réséda shades 
made up with darker green cashmere, or else 
draped over copper red Bengaline, are prepared 
for afternoon toilettes for the early spring 
months, When the entire gown is of cashmere, 
two shades are shown, witli a very light tint for 
the lower skirt, and much darker cashmere of 
the same color for the basque and drapery, no- 
tably the light réséda for a skirt with basque 
and drapery of dark myrtle green cashmere. 
Such a lower skirt is laid in a few large pleats in 
front and on the sides, perhaps only two pleats 
(and those folded to meet) are down each side; 
the trimming is then four or five rows of picot- 
edged watered ribbon, not quite an inch wide, 
placed around the foot as a border, and in two 
clusters of rows up the sides, a cluster extending 
up each pleat. The over-skirt is very long and 
full, with chouzx of the ribbon holding it up high 
on each hip, and the back having very close 
pleats in the middle, with jabot folds on the 
sides. The basque laps to the left side, and has 
a plastron of watered silk, or else it is full and 
pointed in front, with braces of the watered rib- 
bon extending up from the waist line, and tied 
in a bow on each shoulder. When the skirt is 
of silk under cashmere drapery it may be quite 
plain, with a border of gilt and green or brown 
passementerie, or shaded silk may be employed, 
or else striped or checked silk, and the entire 
skirt, as far as is visible, may be covered with 
from three to tive pinked flounces. 

India silks are being made with round gathered 
waists and with flounces on the lower skirt, show- 
ing wherever the drapery does not fall in its 
many curves and folds. These flounces may be 
gathered, but are also laid in side pleats, and are 
edged with a band of solid-colored Bengaline on 
which is a row of bias stitching done usually in 
white or cream silk. Five flounces, each seven 
or eight inches wide, on each side of a skirt, are 
pretty, with a very long and full apron of the 
silk draped in front in the narrow space between ; 
the back drapery then falls straight and full 
from the belt to the foot, covering all the back 
of the foundation skirt. It is a good plan, how- 
ever, to continue the lowest flounce all around 
the skirt, as it gives it a graceful finish. Such 
dresses are shown in indigo blue India silk with 
white figures, or linked squares, or bits of 
white chain, and the side-pleated flounces are 
edged with dark blue silk stitched with white. 
Green and Suéde-colored silks have the edging of 
the flounces of green taffeta silk stitched with 
Suéde-color, Golden brown silks with cream- 
tinted figures have cream white stitching on plain 
gold brown silk. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arno.p, Constasie, & Co.; James McCrerery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le BovuTituier Broruers ; 
Stern Broruers; and Reprery. 








PERSONAL 

EVERYBODY who knew Mrs. OLIVER WENDELL 
Homes will sympathize with her husband in 
his bereavement. Mrs. HOLMES was not a lit- 
erary woman, but she was a wowun of education 
and refinement, aud no one who has ever visited 
the poet’s home on Beacon Street will forget 
the gracious charm of his wife’s presence. She 
wus a small, dainty woman, with manners of old- 
fashioned cordiality; and yet, with all her gen- 
tleness, she stood as a breakwater between her 
husband and the prying, pushing world. Mrs 
HouMeEs, whose maiden name was AMELIA Lege 
JACKSON, Was in her sixty-ninth year at the time 
of her death, and had been forty-eight years mar- 
ried. Two years longer, and a golden wedding 
would have been celebrated in Beacon Street 

—Frank R. Stockton and his wife are enjoy- 
ing the delights of Washington society. Mrs 
SToOcKTON writes out all her husband's stories 
from his dictation, and she answers all his letters. 
Mr Stockton is very popular, for he is a mod- 
est man, and his humor is never disappointing. 
His wife may well be called a helpmate, for with- 
out her he would be seriously handicapped. Mr, 
STrockTon has a good deal of nervous strength, 
but he is not a strong man physically; and his 
wife, who is apparently endowed with the best 
of health, for she is always bright and cheering, 
is just the sort of a wife a man of his temper- 
ament should have. The SrocktTons have no 
children, and that is the reason they can fold 
their tent like the Arabs, and pitch it wherever 
it suits their fancy. 

—Professor James J. BLAISDELL, of Beloit Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, hus presented the Lady Regents 
of Mount Vernon a volume that belonged to 
WASHINGTON’S library, and which was present- 
ed to him by Lord Erskine. On the fly-leaf is 
this inscription in his lordship’s handwriting: 
“It has been my good fortune through life to 
be associated with the most talented and dis- 
tinguished men of Europe, but you, sir, are the 
only human being for whom I ever felt a rever- 
ential awe, totally unlike anything I ever felt 
for any other of the human race.”’ 

—The old Ropeéexs house in Washington is 
for sale This interesting structure has many 
curious associations. On the sidewalk in front 
of it General SickLes shot BARTon Key. The 
house was occupied during the war by Secretary 
STANYON, and it was there that Payne tried to 
assassinate Secretary Sewarp. The lot on 
which the house was built was formerly owned 
by Henry Cuiay, who swapped it with Admiral 
Rovagers for a blooded colt. 

—M. Cuvet, of Paris, is now in this country 
engaged in raising funds for the rebuilding of 
the old Huguenot church at Clarentin. M. 
Cuivuet is a man of middle age, and although 
poor himself, he has the faculty of getting 
money out of people for church purposes, and 
it is suid that he has been the means of found- 
ing tive Protestant churches in France. 

—The only woman bookseller in London is a 
Mrs. BENNETT, who deals principally in seeond- 
hand volumes of rarity She has a corner shop 
in High Holborn, where she began business with 
£30 and a valuable stock of experience, and is 
now said to be making a good living, and some- 
thing over. 

—Madame Brumipt, who was her husband's 
model for the figure of Freedom in the fresco in 
the dome of the Capitol at Washington, is still 
living in that city, and supports herself by tak- 
ing boarders. Her son,a young man of twenty- 
two, has a $10,000 claim against the government 
for the use of one of his father’s designs, which 
he says has never been paid for. Senator Voor- 
HEES has taken up the young man’s cause. 

—The father of Joser HOFMANN has been of- 
fered $50,000 by a gentleman of New York, who 
wishes to be OQnknown in the matter, for the 
purpose of completing the boy’s education, and 
consequently taking him from before the public. 
Mr. HorMANN Shakes his head, and says that it 
would take $100,000 to educate Joser properly 
in the profession for which he has shown such 
distinct talent. 

—If any one doubts the continuance of Ma- 
dame Parti’s popularity, she has only to point 
to her receipts for six nights of song in Madrid. 
In round numbers, the sum reached $150,000, or 
£30,000 sterling—so the cabled reports say. Sing- 
ing under such circumstances becomes almost 
as remunerative a calling as plumbing, and it is 
not attended with the same opprobrium. 

—The pension of $2000 which has been grant- 
ed Mrs. Hancock is, with the house just pre- 
sented to her, all that she hasin the world. She 
has, however, no one dependent on her, and can, 
with good management, live comfortably on 
that. General HANCOCK was a man who never 
could say no when asked for money, so he died 
without having saved a penny. General Lo- 
GAN’s widow, who has just been awarded a pen- 
sion of a like amount, has about $60,000 well in- 
vested, and occasionally adds a few dollars to 
her income by her pen. 

—M. Coquenin complains of his treatment 
at the hands of news-gatherers. He says that 
words have been put into his mouth that he 
never uttered, and statements made concerning 
him that are absolutely false. For example, the 
story that he played before W. K. VANDERBILT 
on board his yacht, and charged the millionaire 
$3000, is untrue. He met Mr. VANDERBILT in 
Constantinople, but only had a few words of 
conversation with him, and that not aboard the 
yacht. 

—MINNIE MAE FREEMAN, the young school- 
teacher of Ord, Nebraska, whose presence of 
mind saved the lives of thirteen children during 
the * blizzard” that raged a few weeks ago, is 
not inelined to talk with reporters about what 
she has done. ‘* Anybody would have done the 
same under the circumstances,” she says. This 
is commendably modest, but it is doubtful if 
many young women of nineteen would have 
been so quick-witted and so unselfish, 

—Governor HILL, of New York, is devoted to 
the gymnasium, and has the stable of the Exec 
utive Mansion at Albany fitted up with rowing- 
machines, vaulting bars, sand - bags, etc., while 
Indian clubs, dumb-bells, and boxing-gloves are 
strewn about in picturesque confusion. The 
Governor is an early riser, and has finished his 
breakfast by seven o’clock, when he is ready to 
attack the morning papers, which he finds are 
quite as ready to attack him. Governor Hin. 
neither smokes, drinks, nor chews, but he has 
wine on bis table for his guests. The Governor, 
who is a bachelor, shares his loneliness with two 
dogs andacat. Thecat’s name is Veto, and she 
is the favorite. 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Eventnc Dress 


Early Spring Toilettes. 


Tue costume illustrated in Fig. 1 
is of dark green and Suéde Cheviot 
combined, The front of the skirt is 
of the Suéde color, with dark green 
revers at the sides trimmed with 
large buttons. The back of the 
skirt and the drapery are of the 
dark green. The jacket-basque has 
open fronts, which are pleated at 
the neck, and have rolled revers of 
Suéde Cheviot. A vest of cream 
white cloth is inside, braided with 
lines of gold soutache. 

Fig. 2 is a gray camel’s-hair cos- 
tume braided with darker gray sou- 
tache. The skirt is hung in broad 
pleats, and has a deep border of the 
vermicelli braiding at the foot. It 
has long front and back draperies 
taken up high at the sides. The 
basque has a braided vest set in 
notched fronts, and braided collar 
and cuffs, 


Evening Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


A PINK tarlatan dress is shown in 
Fig. 1. The satin skirt is covered 
from top to bottom with narrow 
box-pleated frills of the tarlatan, 
pinked at the lower edge. A scarf 
of tarlatan extends down either side 
of the front, tied with ribbon bows, 
and some tarlatan drapery is on the 
back. The bodice is of satin, with 
a tarlatan frill forming a bertha at 
the low neck, which is pointed in 
front and round at the back, the 
point being filled in with frills and 
folds of tarlatan and lace. 

The toilette Fig. 2 is of czel blue 
moiré and ivory lace. The short 
skirt is of the watered silk, notched 
at the lower edge, the points resting 
against a blue satin pleating. The 
long drapery is of lace, festooned 
With spravs of white roses at the 
sides. The moiré corsage is point- 
ed, and laced at the back; in front 
it has a lace plastron, with satin 
revers at the sides, trimmed with 
ribbon shoulder - knots. The low 
neck is sloped to a point front and 
back, with the point filled in with 
pleated crépe lisse. 


Fig. 1.—Cugyior Costu. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Spring Woollen Dresses. 

TE give on page 132 illustrations of spring 
wool dresses from designs furnished us by 
the courtesy of Messrs. Lord & Taylor. These pic- 
tures show several of the new features mentioned 
lately in the Bazar, such as the entire gown of 
one fabric, the full skirts, the long over-skirts, the 
graceful polonaise, the bordered wools, and the com- 
binations of plain stuffs with striped goods of two 
shades of the same color, instead of the contrast of 

white so frequently worn in the spring. 

Fig. 1.—This gown of striped wool has a rough 
surface showing plain stripes of olive brown alter- 
nating with diagonal stripes of the same width. 
The very full skirt has pleats down the front and 
revers down each side, held by buttons and cords. 
On the hips are set large flat pockets, and the back 
breadths are slightly draped at the top. The basque 
is laced in front, and is partly covered by a jacket 
front which is turned back with revers of brown 
velvet held by gilt buttons. Suéde-colored straw 
hat, trimmed with shaded ribbon loops and shaded 
ostrich tips. Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 2.—This stylish design has a new polonaise, 
which may be made of cashmere or other fine wool, 
or else of any soft repped silk. The dress illus- 
trated is of terra-cotta wool for the over-dress, with 
similar material in which are stripes of black and 
white for the lower skirt, the vest, the collar, and 
the deep point at the top of the sleeves. The po- 
lonaise laps to the left hip, and has the diamond- 
shaped revers now so fashionable. Gilt buttons are 
on the revers, the left hip, and at the foot of the 
pointed front of the polouase. Braided straw hat, 
trimmed with wild flowers and lace. 

Fig. 3.—This youthful gown is of copper-colored 
wool, bordered with stripes of lighter shades, com- 
bined with striped wool in two shades of copper. 
The skirt, of the stripes, is quite plain, and is very 
full in the middle of the back, where it is shown be- 
tween the long breadths of drapery of the bordered 
goods ; the pointed apron is carried very far back on 
the sides. The double-breasted vest has the stripes 
crossing it, while the collar is of lengthwise stripes. 
The jacket-basque is deep enough for wearing on 
the street, and has bordered revers. This design is 
commended for summer cloths and for homespun 
fabrics that have good selvages to serve for a finish 
instead of the border illustrated. Poke bonnet of 
curled straw, turned up behind, and the crown near- 

ly covered by loops of copper ribbon. Dark tan- 
colored gloves. 

Fig. 4.—This graceful dress is made of bordered 
camel’s-hair, with the selvage forming the lower 


EARLY SPRING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Bnrawep Camet's-uam Duess. 



























































Fig. 2.—Lace anp Mois Evenina Toierre 


«dge of the skirt and its di upery, 
thus omitting several long seams 
rhe drapery nearly conceals the 
lower skirt, passing around the 
figure, and its border trims the 
edge and extends up the front to 
the waist; the plain edge falls 
over at the top of the back in 
leep loops. The vest is pointed, 
ind bordered in girdle fashion 
rhe basque has jacket fronts 
edged with the border, and held 
bv flat gilt buttons Low-crown 
ed hat of satin straw, trimmed 
with a windmill bow of faille 
ribbon 





Some Evening Games. 
Te patient, unpretending don- 


key in sober low-toned grays 

that presented himself before the 
Bazar last winter has suddenly 
found himself a society creature, 
in demand quite as much in the 
far-away towns of the Western 
coast and along the Gulf as in the 
Kast, where he first saw the light 
Self-assertive too he has become, 
and poses at full length in the 
brightest of scarlets across the 
counters of our leading stores 
—retailed as often as desired. 
Another departure, too, he has 
taken to himself in the form of 
prizes, as in progressive euchre. 
It is a great saving both of time 
and temper to have him ready- 
made, instead of manufacturing 
the animal “ out of whole cloth,” 
and being securely fastened on 
the white background, he is ready 
at a moment’s notice : 
It is the easiest matter in the 
world to slide from this taciturn 
creature to the one of the party 
whose voice it is intended shall 
betray him, Arrange the players 
in a circle, and having it under- 
stood there will be no shirking, 
accept no excuses. The more the 
merrier in this laughter-provok- 
ing game, so have the circle as 
largeas possible. There must be 
a leader, and whoever is selected 
takes position in the centre, and 
announces that there will be a 
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grand chorus by the Handel and Hayden Society ; 
the different parts will be assigned to each mem- 
ber, who will be expected to promptly perform 
his duty, no matter how much he may differ in 
opinion from the leader. When the signal is giv- 
en of “ Do your best,” each one will commence on 
time. From one to another passes the leader, in 
a tone so low it can only be heard by the one for 
whom it is intended, requesting perfect quiet dur- 
ing the performance. There is only one excep- 
tion, and that must be a gentleman who can 
thoroughly enter into the spirit of the fun. Ask 
him at the signal to raise his ears, work his arms, 
and bray as loud and deep as possible. Of 
course he does not imagine the rest are to remain 
quiet, and if he throws as much of the donkey 
into his part as possible, the chorus will be a suc- 
cess, even if there is only one performer, and the 
rest are audience. 

Try “ Jerusalem” for another bright, delightful 
little game; it requires no thought, and is so 
brightening and enlivening, it comes to be one 
that is often called for. Take one less chair 
than the number of persons playing. Old and 
young here meet on equal ground, and the adroit- 
ness of the latter toward the close is as amusing 
as the play itself. Arrange the chairs in one 
long line, but alternating the backs and seats so 
that one side of the line shall have half the 
former turned toward it and the other side have 
half the seats. If this is not lucid, it will be in 
playing it. Now arrange the players in the hall 
(with the door open is preferable) so that when 
some easy march is struck on the piano they come 
filing in one at a time, round and round the line of 
chairs, up one side and down the other, until the 
music suddenly stops, when each rushes for a 
seat. The chairs with the seats toward the play- 
ers are first filled, and then comes the haste for 
those facing the other way. As there is one more 
in the march than the number of chairs, there 
must be one to step aside in the next marck. Be- 
fore commencing again, take off a chair from the 
end of the line, which will add one more to the non- 
players. Thus it goes on, the fun growing more 
and more until there is only one chair and two 
players. How each one lingers on the side next 
the chair seat, and hurries around the opposite 
side! Once it was reduced to a venerable college 
professor and a charming little girl, What a 
struggle it was between her politeness and her 
eagerness !—lingering, as the situation demanded, 
or closely following upon his footsteps. 

For the “ Magic Seven” either curtain off a large 
room, or reserve one of two for the performers. 
While the seats are being filled by the audience, 
arrange seven of the most old-fashioned kitchen 
chairs, high-backed wooden ones, severely plain, 
midway across the room, facing the curtain. If 
there is a door in the rear of this second room, 
so much the better; if not, arrange a screen, back 
of which the performers must await the rising of 
the curtain. Have the tallest and the shortest 
man that can be found for the first and last of 
the seven, the other five in regular gradation be- 
tween. Make for them wigs the seven colors of 
the rainbow, and great high sharp-pointed collars 
of stiff white paper that will almost conceal their 
faces. Itis with rather a feeling of vexatious sur- 
prise that the audience behold only these empty 
chairs on the rolling up of the curtain, which is per- 
haps a trifle intensified by the few minutes’ wait- 
ing that follows. The door opens, and just the 
head of the tallest is thrust out, while he silently 
and gravely scans the chairs and audience; it 
only closes on him to open again for the second 
in size, who closely imitates number one: the 
rest follow, one at a time. Again the door is 
opened, and the giant of the seven, who stands 
over six feet in height, with arms and hands 
pressed tightly to his side, marches stiffly in, once 
around the chairs, and stands in front of the first 
seat at the left. What a shout greets his short 
tight jacket, just like an overgrown school-boy’s, 
and skin-tight knee-breeches! The huge violet 
pansy of his boutonniére is such a reflex of the 
color of his wig! The laughter swells into a con- 
tinuous roar as indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red, the baby of them all, come stiffly in. 
When all are in line the giant makes a stiff bow 
and takes his seat, followed by the others, one at 
a time, the bows decreasing until the last is mere- 
lv a nod. A deep prolonged cough befitting his 
size comes from the leader, who slowly crosses 
his legs, pulls out a huge flaming bandana, mops 
his brow, and replaces the handkerchief; un- 
crosses his legs, gives another cough, and is silent, 
while the next in order'takes up the performance. 
Each one in turn must. lower the cough, and dis- 
play a smaller handkerchief, until, when it reaches 
the last of the seven, the cough has dwindled 
into a squeak, and a tiny gay-colored three-cent 
square does duty for the bandana of number 
one. It is the latter who announces the songs, 
which must be given as an operatic selection. 
“Solomon Levi” and “ Mrs. Brady” are capital, 
while “ One Fish” and “ Old Grimes” may be in- 
troduced as desired. Any college song, with its 
rah-tah-tah, is very effective. In departing, the 
baby first takes leave, and walks round the chairs 
and out the door before the next one starts. 

In * United States Mails” arrange chairs rather 
closely together around a room, from which the 
furniture must be pushed aside to leave the cen- 
tre free. Count one chair less than persons play- 
ing, for there must be a leader, who stands in the 
centre. Each one in the circle takes the name 
of some city or town, either in one State or from 
the whole; the leader now calls the mail from 
one city to another, as New York to Chicago, 
Boston to Atlanta, etc., the players exchanging 
seats as quickly as possible, to baffle the leader, 
whose object is to secure a seat, and oblige one 
of the cities to take the place in the centre. 
When several mails have been called, then comes 
a “general delivery,” when every seat must be 
exchanged, and in the scramble of two or three 
over one chair the leader is sure of being re- 
lieved. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 


RIGHT colors, embroideries, passementeries 
in gold, silver, and steel—such are the ele- 
wents which fashion is about to use for spring 
toilettes. Neutral tints, self-colored embroideries, 
passementeries to match, a very little gold—such 
will be the elements of the spring toilettes des- 
tined for women who do not seek to be conspic- 
uous or to use every means to attract the public 
gaze. These women follow the fashions, it is 
true, but they never adopt-eccentric details with- 
out toning them down andadapting them to their 
proper occasion. If they have a fancy for red, 
they do not deny themselves a red dress when it 
is in the fashion, but they do not wear it on the 
street. At home or in a friend’s drawing-room 
anything in the way of combinations of color or 
eccentricity of ornament is permissible, always 
provided that a toilette in any degree peculiar 
shall not be worn on foot in the street, but only 
in a carriage on the way from one house to an- 
other. To give an example of one of these color 
combinations: One toilette has a skirt of dark 
green velvet, with a rich embroidery in silk of a 
lighter shade of green extending upward a third 
of its depth; underneath the lower edge of the 
skirt are three narrow pinked ruffles of pale pink 
faille, the lowest projecting a trifle beyond the 
skirt. The over-dress is of pale pink Bengaline 
with brocaded flowered stripes; it is raised very 
high on both sides, and quite short in the back. 
The corsage covers the shoulders, and opens on a 
piastron of green velvet; the sleeves are short, 
with a large tab of velvet; a belt of faille ribbon 
of the same tint as the velvet starts from the 
lower edge of the plastron and forms a large bow 
on the front, trimming only one side of the cor- 
sage. In another example of a mixture of colors 
a long red faille dress has the front—corsage, 
skirt, and outer part of the sleeves — covered 
with thick black lace; the entire back—corsage, 
sleeves, and skirt—is red; and the front, almost 
black. Everything is dared and everything per- 
mitted for drawing-room toilettes. For the street 
alone the costume must be simple and unosten- 
tatious, even that of the most adventurous of 
women. 

Among street dresses for the spring there are 
gray woollens, cut in the shape of a long redin- 
gote, opening on a pleated skirt of gray silk; the 
wide revers of the redingote roll from a pleated 
chemisette of the same gray silk. This combina- 
tion is repeated in all colors of camel’s-hair and 
silk. The redingote falls entirely straight all 
around, without draping, even at the back, but 
raised there by the tournure. For the carriage 
there are so-called simple dresses, made very 
much of the same style as the preceding, but of 
velvet with a pleated moiré front, or of plush 
with an embroidered silk front; a passementerie 
galloon, frequently with gold, borders the edges 
of tne redingote, revers, and sleeves. With this 
toilette the capote bonnet is of the velvet of the 
dress, with cloth of gold. Other costumes not 
made in the redingote style have a small wrap, 
very often made of the dress material. These 
short wraps, whether of the dress fabric or in 
one of the neutral tints of gray, nut brown, or 
beige, or in black, are made in the greatest va- 
riety of forms. There are short capes with two 
long scarf euds hanging at the front; small 
visites; and draped mantelets, shirred on the 
shoulders, crossed at the front, and confined at 
the waist by a belt knotted in front or at the 
sides, the fronts hanging below in two long 
square or rounded tabs. _ All have one feature in 
common, that they are adjusted at the back ; and 
many are trimmed with lace or guipure, not very 
wide—only from two to three inches—slightly 
gathered. Whatever their shape, the aim to be 
attained is always the same—to drape the shoul- 
ders while leaving the waist free and the toilette 
unconcealed. Besides the woollen dress materials 
used for making these small wraps, the favorite 
soft silks, such as Moscovite, Bengaline, and su- 
rah, are used; the silks, being thick as well as 
soft, form handsome folds and graceful dra- 
peries. P 

Short wraps, however, do not exclude long 
cloaks, no more in spring than during the win- 
ter, except that then their usefulness is restrict- 
ed, and they are reserved for journeys and rainy 
days, An elegant toilette dispenses with a long 
cloak, because it would be hidden by it; on the 
other hand, this is very often the motive for 
wearing it with a modest dress. Long cloaks for 
the spring are made of light cloth, vicufia cloth, 
and armure woollens, The only attempt at ele- 
gance is in the lining, which is of plain, striped, 
or even damassé silk. Whatever. the material, 
it is made with an adjusted back, and either a 
tight or a loose front. The front may be in red- 
ingote shape, crossed to one side, and fitted by 
darts and side-bodies; the skirt of the front is 
joined to the waist part; the sleeves are narrow 
at the lower end and wider toward the armhole. 
When made of light material the fronts are 
straight and uncontined and the back adjusted. 
Limousine is also used for long cloaks, and a 
light plaid cloth called English cloth. . These are 
made in the shape of a fitted redingote, with a 
cape of the same that is gathered at the neck, 
reaches to the waist, and stops in the back seam 
on each side. A fringe trims the front and low- 
er edge of the cape; the standing collar is of 
velvet; sometimes the fronts of the cape hang 
in long ends like a stole, 

For small spring receptions the fashion: of 
wearing a corsage different from the skirt is 
still in vogue. The skirt may be light in fabric 
or color, of wool, muslin, crape, or gauze in one 
of its numerous varieties. Associated with it is 
a corsage of some dark tint, of velvet, plush, or 
silk, open in heart-shape front and back, with 
elbow sleeves; the sleeves and neck are trimmed 
with white lace, scantily gathered, the lace de- 
scending in a jabot to the waist in front. The 





corsage is usually pointed front and back. Some- 
times it takes the shape of a low corselet, com- 
pleted by a high or décolleté chemisette of the 
skirt material, with sleeves to match the chemi- 
sette. Other corselets are cut down in heart- 
shape front and back, held on the shoulders by 
a small metal buckle set with pearls or jewels, a 
ribbon surrounding the neck and passing through 
the buckles. These latter are made more par- 
ticularly of brocaded silk when intended for a 
young matron, and of pékin silk with flowered 
stripes for a young girl, both in relatively high 
tints. They are worn with lace skirts by young 
women, and with cream wool skirts or muslin 
skirts when the toilette is for a young girl. 
Guipures of gold and silver are used for trim- 
ming corsages, and will keep their place until far 
into June; these metal laces are made into plas- 
trons, collars, and cuffs of corsages. Violent con- 
trasts are usually avoided, the gold being asso- 
ciated with cream and with the brown tints to 
which it is kin, and silver being reserved for the 
range of grays and white to which it belongs. 
Figured gauzes with the design outlined with a 
fine gold or silver thread are being made into 
toilettes for the spring receptions, and are among 
the most elegant of dresses. Over a skirt of cream 
satin is a second skirt of cream gauze interwoven 
with gold ; this skirt is hung in broad flat pleats 
all around; at the back is an added train of the 
gauze, lined with double-faced cream satin, so that 
the shimmer of the satin is under the gauze while 
at the same time the lining shows from the side. 
The décolleté corsage is ot cream satin, rendered 
almost high by two scarfs of the gauze, arranged 
in easy folds which cross at the front and back 
to the waist. 

In addition to cream white and pure white, 
which are both worn, we have now another, opal 
white, which is the most delicious tint imaginable. 
The fabric is white, with iridedcent lights wher- 
ever it breaks into folds, the effect being most 
charming. It is often used in pékin, or striped, 
silks, with stripes of velvet in most exquisitely 
delicate tints, such as almond blossom and peach 
or apple blossom, which seem to melt into the 
opalescent ground, The pékin is used either for 
the skirt or for the upper part of a rich toilette, 
which is trimmed with rare old lace, or with lace 
embroidered in gold. Laces of greater or less 
value will be much used in the spring, set on flat 
somewhat in this fashion: at the middle of the 
front of the skirt are two bands of laog, their 
scallops touching, and at each point a rich or fan- 
ciful button; the footing or straight edge’ of the 
lace is hidden under a pleat of the skirt; at each 
side seam of the front breadth is a similar row 
of flat lace, also with its straight edge concealed 
by a pleat. A similar arrangement of lace is on 
the front of the corsage, and a band is set flat 
from top to bottom of the sleeve at the outer seam, 
with a flat lace cuff turned up at the bottom. 

Emme.ine Raywonp, 





THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS." 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avurnor or “ Paston Carew,” “ Sowrne tur Winn,” 
“Ton«x Stewart,” “Our Proressonr,” eto. 


BOOK ONE.—TWILIGHT. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE POWER OF LOVE. 


N RS. CLANRICARDE was ill in bed. That 
was but natural, Breakfast in bed and a 
bau headache when things go cross are to a wo- 
man what a sulky dinner at his club and a bottle 
of that claret with the yellow seal is to a man. 
And to weep unavailing tears with one’s head 
buried in a pillow and one’s mind possessed by 
spiteful thoughts is perhaps a better way, on the 
whole, of overcoming a trouble than to blot it 
out with wine stains, which obliterate every- 
thing save the memory of color, savor, and fra- 
grance. 

Last night’s scene with Caleb Stagg, or rather 
the disappointment and despair included in it, 
had temporarily disabled Estelle’s mother. She 
was like a defeated general, deserted by his 
friends and in hiding from his foes; and she 
wanted time to rally those scattered forces which 
were her schemes, and reform her plan of cam- 
paign. Caleb’s self-immolation had not dune 
much by way of protection for Estelle; for even 
he could not pretend that he rejected her for 
want of his own love for her. Out of very re- 
spect for her he was forced to say that he would 
not accept her sacrifice though she was willing 
to make it. He was bound to tell so much of 
the truth as should both save her dignity and ac- 
centuate her unfortunate love for her fascinating 
detrimental. Though, after all, what was the 
good of that when circumstance was even harder 
than Mrs. Clauricarde, and the two young people 
could not marry short of qualifying. themselyes 
for a lunatic asylum? Still, there was no other 
way, and as Estelle did not intend to give up her 
lover, come what might, Caleb’s chief duty, as it 
seemed to him, was to aid her at all costs. And 
no mother, whatever her desire or whatever her 
need, can fling her daughter so persistently at the 
head of a man who says he will not and cannot 
marry her as to argue on the merits of the case, 
and discuss his motives like a recipe for frying 
potatoes. 

To a by-stander, personally uninterested, there- 
fore philosophicaily tolerant, the irrepressible 
freedom of thought and the unconquerable na- 
ture of love, and the right of each individual to 
maintain both, are truisms which no one can con- 
travene. You can neither force faith nor disen- 
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tangle yourself when it holds you, and you have 
a right to your own belief in all matters not math- 
ematically demonstrated. Also, if you love, you 
love, and cannot help yourself, and there is an end 
of the argument. Harry-o’-the-Wynd himself 
could not separate two hearts which have weld- 
ed themselves into one substance, like the fused 
and hammered barrel of a gun; and it would be 
as reasonable to rail at scarlet-fever as at this 
overwhelming and omnipotent passion we call 
love. But to the family and those whose own 
fortunes are implicated in these mental condi- 
tions divergence from the received catechism is 
a sin, and persistency in love is a crime, when 
the one brings sectarian disesteem and the other 
matrimonial disadvantage; for the angle makes 
all the difference, and more than magnets have 
negative and positive poles. 

Hence, though it might be unphilosophie—and 
it was—Mrs. Clanricarde was very human when 
she had her breakfast in bed, deluged half a 
dozen handkerchiefs with her tears, revolved in 
her mind countless plans of punishment for Es- 
telle, refused to see her, and for the time thrust 
her on the outside of her affections, because 
Charlie Osborne still held the citadel of that 
obstinate heart, and she had not struck ber flag 
nor surrendered as she should when summoned. 
If she had not loved that horrid young man, 
thought Mrs. Clanricarde bitterly, she would have 
accepted Caleb Stagg with no more reluctance 
than that which so many women have felt and 
got over in time. It was all this foolish, wicked, 
undutiful attachment that stood in the way and 
reduced the miner’s money to Riibezahl’s dry 
leaves. And Mrs. Clanricarde thought herself 
justified in her displeasure that Estelle had not 
conquered her rebellious heart, and thrown that 
intruding love once for all into space and the 
limbo of the past. It was her duty so to do, 
she argued; and a mother does well to be angry 
with a daughter who fails in her duty—loves 
where she ought not, and refuses money when she 
has the offer. 

By all of which it came about that Estelle had 
a morning of full liberty, with Charlie Osborne 
waiting on chance in the wood hard by. 

What is that we love in each other? Who 
can tell? It is not only beauty. “There is no 
such thing as that we beauty call, but fancy 
makes all as it lists,” and to many unbeautiful 
creatures is given the most entire and heart- 
whole devotion. Nor is it necessarily youth ; 
the old thank God for that when dear eyes shine 
with the light of love on their faded faces, and 
those who, had time ruled their ages straight, 
would have clasped them in their arms as lovers 
now lie on their hearts as children. Nor is it 
even intellect, else would those stupid amiabil- 
ities, of which we know so many, go wearily 
through life wanting that of which they have so 
great abundance now. Nor yet again is it good- 
ness; for many whose souls stand shivering and 
naked, without so much as a rag of virtue to 
cover them—many cruel, vain, selfish, false—re- 
ceive such passionate incense of love-worship so 
that no temple of the gods is more fragrant than 
theirs, and no car of Juggernaut drives over 
more faithful hearts than those which break at 
the feet of these smiling demons. We love be- 
cause we love; and our love is no less strong 
because its genesis is obscured, and we cannot 
trace the flood to its source. All we know is the 
fact of that flood, on the margin of which bloom 
roses and forget-me-nots, or hemlock and the 
deadly nightshade. 

Tried by certain tests, there was no question of 
comparative merit between Charlie Osborne and 
Caleb Stagg. Tried by others, the scale gave 
another measurement. In person, bearing, charm 
of manner, delightfulness of acquirements, flexi- 
bility of intellect, the penniless young artist, the 
unemployed Eudemon, stood supreme. For the 
mere human creature that he was, Venus might 
have taken him to replace Adonis—and she would 
not have found him so reluctant; and Libussa 
might have well exchanged her sceptre for his 
love. Had he and Hylas bathed together, the 
water-nympths who drown men for their beauty 
would have chosen him as the fairest; and no 
Norseman would have mourned Baldur dead while 
Charlie Osborne had been alive. Everything was 
in harmony. Person, voice, manner, accomplish- 
ments, all balanced and fitted together like the 
scent, shape, and color of a flower. The quali- 
ties of the root—whether poisonous, nutritious, 
or useful only to itself—were on another page of 
the great book altogether. Such as he was to 
the outer senses, he was worthy of any woman’s 
love ; and that he was intrinsically weak, and self- 
ish because weak, unable to rise to the height of 
any form of heroism because self-indulgent on 
all sides of life, was one of those things hidden 
within, like the worm which has reduced the firm 
white kernel to blackened dust. If Estelle quiet- 
ed her conscience with the magic woods, “ It is 
for Charlie,” Charlie used the same on his own 
account. His own needs, desires, and wishes 
were imperative and beyond all other considera- 
tions. And what was vice and what was virtue 
in another changed their name and complexion 
when translated into the language of his thoughts 
and deeds. There are more kinds of self-made 
men than one; and their own gods are as many 
as the architects of their own fortunes and the 
builders of their own monuments, 

Like a bird running to her nest, Estelle stole 
quickly up the lane and into the leafy temple, 
where she knew she should find her shrine al- 
ready tenanted. And, sure enough, there was 
Charlie, diligently sketching the forms and leafage 
of the trees as a kind of excuse to himself, as 
well as to others who might see him sitting there 
in that holy place, waiting on chance and Estelle 
Clanricarde. When he saw her turn that corner 
and come swiftly up the narrow path, his heart 
leaped within him, and he sprang forward to 
meet her with a young lover’s fervor and delight. 
For all the selfish quality of his love it was very 
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real, and perhaps the more imperative because 
of its selfishness. 

“This is a joy!” he said, eestatically, holding 
her hands in his, and looking into her face with 
those insatiable eyes which no amount of looking 
satisfies. ‘My sweetest! my darling! how dear 
of you to come! How have you been able to get 
away so early ?” 

“Mother has a headache, and is in bed; so I 
thought I would not be missed, and that we should 
be safe,” said Estelle, laughing for very happi- 
ness. She did not realize her mother’s headache. 
She thought only of being with Charlie. 

“That is jolly,” said Charlie, realizing the oc- 
casion no more than Estelle. “ But, my stars! 
what has happened ?” he asked, suddenly. “ You 
have something to tell me; I can see you have.” 

“Yes, indeed, I have something very great to 
tell you,” answered Estelle ; “ but not just at this 
moment, Charlie. Let us forget everything but 
each other for just a minute. Tell me of your- 
self—how you are; what you have been doing; 
where you have been; whom vou have seen; ev- 
erything that has happened to you since the day 
before yesterday—and then I will tell you my 
news.” 

But Charlie had no great events to tell. He 
had seen Lady Elizabeth, and finished the sketch 
of the water-mill in the lane leading down to 
Hindfleet; and he had not slept very well last 
night; and he had not eaten much breakfast to- 
day ; and he had had a pain in his side and in his 
right temple; and now he was quite well and as 
jolly as a sand-boy, seeing that she was here. 
To which catalogue of insignificant ailments, 
magnified by love into dangerous symptoms, Es- 
telle listened with a grave face that seemed really 
sad enough for threatened death, while her eyes 
grew brighter and larger and more tender than 
ever with the tears that lay behind them and 
crept slowly within the lids. 

“ Poor darling!” she said, “ you want some one 
to take care of you.” 

“ Yes—you,” said Charlie. “TI shall never be 
quite well till I have vou as my sweet little wife. 
That is the only thing I am living for, Estelle. I 
believe I should die if I lost you.” 

“You shall not do that,” she answered. “Do 
not be afraid, Charlie. lam yours now and for- 
ever, in life and to death. No one and nothing 
could part us!” 

“Not even Mr. Caleb Stagg?” asked Chariie, 
with a fine disdain, that, as things were, looked 
almost like divination. 

“No; that is all at an end,” she said, simply. 
“That is what I have to tell you, darling. We 
have had such a scene at home! Such a dread- 
fultime! Mother made that poor fellow propose 
to me! Just fancy! And I had to refuse him. 
That is why she has a headache to-day. Poor 
mother !” 

“Why do you call him poor fellow, Estelle ?” 
said Charlie, suddenly stiffened and chilled into 
a very human icicle. 

“ Because he behaved so well,” said Estelle. 
“He was so generous and kind, and did all I 
wanted him to do so nicely, and bore mother’s 
anger so bravely for my sake. He did behave 
well, Charlie!” 

“ Don’t, Estelle!” cried Charlie, rising in wrath- 
fulagitation, “I cannot bear this. By heavens! 
I will go and insult the fellow. That he should 
presume—that he should have the insolence to 
lift his eyes to your face! He deserves a horse- 
whipping, and I have the best mind in the world 
to give him one.” 

* Charlie dear—” began Estelle. 

“Don’t!” he said, again interrupting her; “if 
you say a word in his favor you will send me 
mad r 

“Charlie dear!” she remonstrated again. 

“Do you think it very pleasant for a man to 
hear the girl he loves praise and defend another 
fellow who has had the insolence to make love to 
her?” cried the angry upholder of love’s exeiu- 
sive privileges. “1 tell you, Estelle, he deserves 
horsewhipping, and for the turn of a hair I will 
give him one!” 

“ Well, I will not say anything if it vexes you,” 
said Estelle, meekly. ‘ You see, I was bound to 
tell you the truth, dear, else 1 would not have spo- 
ken of it at all.” 

“ And you would have kept secrets from me 
he said, in an aggrieved voice. 
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“No. It is because I could not do this that 1 
told you,” was her patient answer. 
“The scoundrel! How dare he!” fumed 


Charlie. 

She did not speak. She only slid her hand 
within his arm, and give it a little squeeze with 
her fingers. 

‘Now you are sulky,” said Charlie, with the 
injustice of his kind. 

“ Indeed, darling, I am not,” she answered, her 
sweet eyes full of love and tears. 

“What a brute I am?” cried her handsome 
tyrant, suddenly penitent and submissive. “ Now 
I have made you ery. What a vile temper I 
must have! Iam not worthy of your love, Es- 
telle.” 

“You are worthy of ten times more, if I could 
possibly feel it. But I cannot,” said Estelle. 

On which he kissed her, and the little skirmish 
ended in the way in which their little skirmishes 
—which, by-the-way, were all on his side—always 
did end. 

Then, having come to his rational and natural 
senses again, Charlie condescended to note partic- 
ulars of the affair; and when Estelle had told 
him all, even he was constrained to admit that 
the omad’haun had behaved like a gentleman and 
a man of honor, and that he was not half a bad 
fellow after all; and really he, Mr. Charles Os- 
borne, might almost forgive him this involuntary 
trespass on his own property, so handsomely re- 
pented of and atoned for. 

Which was just about the way the world goes 
in its estimate of human action—just about the 
amount of perception to be found among men 


| and women when they judge of others from the 
| centre of self, and have not so much sympathy 
as enables them to see into motives, and judge of 
actions by the nobler standard. What had been 
the highest effort of unselfish love to Caleb was 
to Charles Osborne a confession of comparative 
inferiority, which redeemed an act of elsewise 
gross presumption. And what it had cost and 
from what source it had sprung entered into his 
calculations no more than the conversion of so 
much ammonia into corn troubles the participa- 
ting poppies, nor how much consumption of phos- 
phorus has gone into that thought interests the 
thinker. The most curious part of selfishness is 
its absolute unconsciousness, so that you might 
as well try to make a statue aware of its defects 
as selfishness to recognize itself. 

Estelle’s thoughts were by no means as definite 
as this, but she had a dim perception somehow 
that Charlie was not quite right—had not got 
quite the right end of things. This was more or 
less of a trouble to her; but she was not one of 
those steadfast souls which could say, “a friend 
of Plato, but the greater friend of truth.” She 
was the lover of Charlie Osborne, and all the rest 
might go. She was of the kind of whom most 
men make their ideal of womanhood. She gave 
not only herself to love, but also her soul, her 
principles, her mind, “He to God, and she to 
God through him,” was her unspoken creed ; and 
her lover was also her master and her priest. 
Still, she thought Caleb Stagg had behaved better 
and more nobly than Charlie quite allowed ; and 
if Lady Elizabeth had been there she felt sure 
that she would have seen things as she did, and 
would have given fuller credit and richer praise 
than was included in her darling’s half-haughty 
condescension of acknowledgment. 

All this, however, was by-the-bye, and need not 
trouble her—or him. As things were, the shin- 
ing hour had to be improved, and let all else be 
forgotten. The mother’s tears, the father’s fail- 
ures, Caleb’s love rejected and proffered wealth 
refused, Charlie’s impecuniosity and the hope- 
less outlook of the future—all were flung into 
the great river like so much thrashed-out chaff, 
and only the joy of the moment was retained. 

Meanwhile a princely patron was in course of 
moulding for Charlie Osborne’s benefit ; and An- 
thony Harford was steaming across the Atlantic 
in the Greyhound. The gods were creeping on 
with their feet of wood, and in a short time 
would be up with those on whom they were 
minded to lay their hands of iron. Old Herrick’s 
advice was never more timely than now, and to 
gather rose-buds while they might was the young 
lovers’ highest wisdom. 


(ee 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ANTICIPATIONS, 


In the lane down the hill, where the worn 
old water-mill was the picturesque point much 
affected by artists, lived the Asplines, at their 
pretty place called Hindfleet. They were not 
autochthones entitled to wear the golden grass- 
hopper of Kingshouse, but had come here from 
their own county some twelve years ago—for rea- 
sons not difficult to be imagined. 

Mrs. Aspline’s story was not unique, nor yet was 
it disgraceful. A buxom cook to a rich old bach- 
elor, she had filled with credit all the offices con- 
nected with the tradesmen’s books and the kitch- 
en range. In fact, she had filled them with so 
much credit and to such entire satisfaction that 
in the end she came to greater security and re- 
ward than are often met with by those rash wo- 
men who trust to man’s momentary weakness 
and their own abiding influence. Her master 
married her, as her spotless discretion demanded 
and deserved, and dying when their little daugh- 
ter was but five years old, left her as buxom a 
widow as she had been a cook and a wife, and 
the assured possessor for her life of his hand- 
some fortune. At her death it passed on to 
Anne, who was thus an heiress worth any man’s 
looking after. 

Besides being a woman of means, Mrs. Aspline 
was also a woman of strong good sense and of 
more than average ability. She had less vanity 
than belongs to her sex in general and to suecess- 
ful roturiéres in particular, and could appraise 
things at their true value without adding her own 
individuality as a makeweight. One fact of 
modern society especiaily had she taken to heart 
—the omnipotence of money. What birth and 
valor and virtue and learning were in by-gone 
generations, your banker’s book is now ; and from 
a childhood passed in the gutter to actions de- 
serving the tread-mill, society agrees to cover its 
eyes with a bandage, provided the gold of the 
embroidery is thick enough and heavy enough. 
This was the main lesson which Mrs. Aspline had 
learned during her translation from the kitchen 
to the drawing-room, and she acted on it. She 
had sense enough never to flaunt her wealth, es- 
pecially in the faces of those who wanted what 
she had in such abundance. But she had tact 
enough to force them ail to feel its value by the 
generous use she made of it, and the freedom 
with which she gave when help was asked for, 
or needed, without being asked for. She sub- 
scribed handsomely to all the local charities, and 
some that were more national; but she gave even 
more in that kind of semi-secrecy wherein the 
right hand whispers melodiously to the left, and 
the left lets fall the echoes. The vicar could 
count on her for a five-pound note whenever he 
had a mind to save the sacrament money; and 
the doctor had only to tell her of this case of dis- 
tressing illness and that of ailing poverty when 
she would. slip a sovereign into his hand—and 
tout for farther help in a way that betrayed her. 
She gave liberal wages to her servants, and se- 
cured their good word whenever they discussed 
her with their kind. She kept a generous table, 
und was not lynx-eyed in the matter of remnants 
and perquisites. Her wine was proverbial in the 





place, and freely drawn for all comers; her fruits | nothing for action, the practical upshot was a 


and flowers and choicer vegetables were as freely 
distributed, 
year when she gave a Christmas tree; and she 
made them with a certain deprecating air—a cer- 
tain apologetic manner—which robbed them of all 
“bounce,” and placed them in the category of trib- 
ute rather than of donation. Also she took great 
pains that they should be perfectly appropriate ; 
so thus she held the recipients on all sides, and 
won her way up the golden stair with marvellous 
tact and ability. 

Being rubicund and stout, she dressed in the 
austere dignity of black, which somewhat con- 
cealed the exuberance of her lines and toned 
down the warmth of her carnations. She never 
committed the mistake of wearing color, not even 
in her cap or bonnets, nor in the warmest months 
of summer allowed herself the betraying * lique- 
faction” or vapory expansion of flimsiness in ma- 
terial. She had the softest velvets, the richest 
satins, the thickest silks, to be had for love or 
money ; and she broke up the dead surfaces with 
lavish powderings of jet, which still further con 
cealed her outlines, and made her inches vet more 
delusive. In manner she was noticeably friendly, 
but a critic might have taken exception to a cer- 
tain overstrained refinement as too evidently a 
mask against nature. As hospitable as an Arab 
whose gourd hangs on the outside of his tent, no 
mouth came to her amiss ; and from way-side beg- 
gars to Lord Eustace himself no meal was with- 
held from those who cared to take their share. 
Her cook was such as might be expected in the 
kitchen of an expert, and the sans fagon of her 
hospitality added to its pleasurable conditions, as 
those conditions gave added zest to her sans fa- 
gon. Thus, thanks to her tact, good sense, dis- 
cernment of social motives, and strict observance 
of certain unwritten laws touching the implied 
subserviency of relative inferiority, Mrs. Aspline, 
of Hindfleet, had conquered a position in Kings- 
house which else might have held out against her 
to the end; and some of the people of the place 
made it a point of Christian charity to forget the 
cook they had never known, and to recognize 
only the widow of a gentleman—the possessor of 
a handsome fortune, and the mother of a desir- 
able heiress. 

Others, however, did not; notably Mrs. Clanri- 
carde, who had a daughter to marry, and no son 
for whom to find a wife. Had the sex of her 
child been reversed, her action would have been 
reversed too. As things were, Anne Aspline was 
in her way, not on her side; and the spit was 
held up as an unconquerable barrier between 
their houses. The miner’s pick did not count. 

For herself, Anne was pretty enough to have 
floated safely on the social wave had there been 
no such shining sails of gold to carry her for- 
ward. She was a fair-haired, gentle-mannered 
girl, who bore no salient marks of her maternal 
ancestry, save that she had square-topped fingers, 
with broad, flat, opaque white nails, and that het 
ears stood out from her head like jug-handles. 
They were not large nor fleshy nor badly shaped, 
but they were distressingly prominent, and seen 
from behind made her pretty small head more 
animal than human. Save these two sign-man- 
uals, stamped by nature on the living parchment, 
she had a clear pedigree enough, and her inherit- 
ance contained more than the mere money which 
had to come to her on her mother’s death. In 
temperament she was languid, in constitution 
anemic. She had an unappeasable appetite for 
day-dreaming, and she was great in the art of do- 
ing nothing. Indolent and unpractical, she never 
did a hand’s turn for herself that she could get 
any one else to do for her, and she quite under- 
stood the Eastern’s contempt for unnecessary 
physical exertion. She did not so much as put 
on her own shoes and stockings; had the ar- 
rangement of her hair been left to her she would 
have cut it as short as a charity school-boy’s ; and 
had tapes and buttons been her care, she would 
have bristled all over with pins like a well-pre- 
She never worked and rarely 
played, though she had been taught embroidery 
by a mistress and the piano by a master. From 
morning to night she sat thrown far back in an 
easy-chair—before the fire in winter, by the open 
window in summer—reading novels when she was 
not dozing, and dozing when she was not dream- 
ing. She spent most of her time in devising 
scenes and situations for herself where she would 
have a grand part to play, and be the favorite of 
fortune and the adored of men. Sometimes she 
went out as an army hospital nurse, and nursed 
some young earl from wounds to wedlock—for, 
indeed, who could resist her, so quaintly beautiful 
as she would be in her official costume! Some- 
times she was the heroine of a shipwreck, when 
she and the captain were flung ashore together 
on a desert island in the tropics, where they lived 
elegantly on fruits and furtive love, on sighs and 
sunsets, and poetry and platonic philandering at 
once ardent and respectful. Then she saw her- 
self as the belle of a London season, distinguish- 
ed by a royal connoisseur, and consequently made 
the fashion by the meaner fry. How often sleep 
overtook her as she saw herself mobbed by a 
frantic crowd of admirers and enviers in the 
classic regions of Hyde Park, or followed by a 
train through the rooms of some palace where 
she was the cynosure! And sometimes, when, 
her fancy was more modest and her ambition less 
exalted, she was only found in some interesting 
position by some delightful stranger —either 
asleep in the wood with one arm thrown above 
her head, or carrying comforts to a sick cottager, 
or bravely rescuing a child from danger, when, 
had the thing been real, she would infallibly have 
shrieked and run away, or collapsed altogether, 
By which it may be seen that, nice dear girl as 
she was, our Anne was decidedly a goose, and en- 
tirely wanting in that kind of common-sense grip 
of which her mother had so much, and of which 
she made such good use. Meanwhile, as all her 


She made costly presents once a 





served sea-egg. 








energy exhaled itself in these dreams and left her 











life of pure indolence and abortive faney, where 
in she did no good to any one, though also as 
little harm, and was just a pretty innocuous hu- 
man flower, keeping the ground against worts 
and weeds alike. 

Mr. Aspline had had full belief in his wife’s 
integrity and prudence. All the same she was 
only a woman, and whether you say, with the gal- 
lant Francis, ‘“‘ Souvent bien fol 
qui s’y fie,” or, in the dalesman’s vernacular, 
* Women kittle cattle to shoe ahint,” it 
comes to much the same thing 
they have the more chance of justice to others, 


femme varie, 





are 
1 he less power 





and the more strictly 
they are held the better in the end for themselves, 
Hence, although he had left the interest of all he 
possessed to his widow for her life, he had strict- 
ly entailed it on bis daughter and her children ; 
that 
second husband beyond he 
and if the other 
it would not be to the advantage of 


and good issues all round ; 


the one should not be able to enrich a 
own natural term, 
weak-minded 
anv scoundrel 


so 


grew up plain ot 
to marry her for her money one week and poison 
If she did not 
marry and bear children the money was disposed 


her for full possession the next, 


of in other ways; and to neither woman was left 
the power of making a will—not even of her sav 
ings. For trustees he had left two old 
his—one a Major Campbell, and the other Jack 
Harford, of Thrift. Major Campbell had re- 
nounced the trust from the beginning, and just 
now Jack Harford had died ; but his son Anthony, 
who had been travelling i 


riends of 


n America—who had, 
indeed, been living in America for some years 

was on his way home to take up his father’s af 
fairs, and among other things to see about the 
trusteeship to the Asplines, whom he had known 
when a lad, and remembered with pleasure now 
as a man. “ Cookey,” as the irreverent 
scamp used to call Mrs. Aspline, had always been 
kind and generous and good to him and his; and 
little Anne had been the prettiest and softest and 
whitest sort of plaything possible- 
a powder-puff or a poodle puppy as a little girl 
in white frocks and multitudinous frills— 
toss up into the air and catch as she came down, 


young 


as much like 


good to 





or to carry on his shoulder, while she clutched his 
short curled hair and screamed with delight when 
he kicked like a donkey or pranced like a horse 
Perhaps she had been a little too much of a ery- 
baby for a vigoroua young scamp thirteen years 
her senior to be always quite patient with; but, 
on the whole, he had managed pretty well, and 
had been able to curb his natural ferocity to a 
quite commendable extent when the wee water 
spout cried for a mere nothing and squeaked for 
less than nothing. 
for the father whom he hid not seen for so many 
years, and regrets for the friends and intimates 


So that, mingled with regrets 


he was leaving behind, were pleasanter specula 
he should find his old friends 
“Cookey” and pretty wee Anne—now, of course, 


! of Miss 


tions as to how 
grown up and come to the stateliness 
Asplinehood. 

They on their side speculated on the change 


time must have worked on him, and came to the 
conclusion that, having been so long in America, 
he must needs be a perfect barbarian by now 
and what a pity it was that an English gentle- 
man should so spoil and lower himself ! 

“T hope he will not think it necessary to come 
here,” said Mrs. Aspline, looking round her pret- 
ty drawing-room with its ship-load of furniture 


and ornaments. “ | would so much rather trans 
act all my business with him by letter or at the 
lawyer's; for of course he will have that horrid 
habit of chewing tobacco and of spitting all over 
the place, and that will be 
know,” 

*“ Detestable !’ said Anne. 

“T wonder if he has been living much with the 
Indians ?” then said Mrs. Aspline. “ Perhaps he 
is married to a in beads and a blanket 
One never knows what these wild young men are 


too disgusting, you 


Squaw 


up to when they are once out of one’s sight.”’ 
“No,” said Anne, visions of Lara and the Cor- 
sair making a hotch-potch of ideas with Prince 


Florizel and the Reverend John Creedy. “It is 
dreadful to think of,’ she added, with a little 
shudder 


“And if he brings his wife home with him, 
and she carries her babies in a basket at 
back, how very painful it will all be!” continued 
Mrs. Aspline, who was fond of reading books of 
travel, 

‘*T wonder Mr. Harford let him stay away so 


her 


long,” said Anne, who was the freest if the most 
indolent she alive. Mrs. Aspline did not give 
her even advice, still less did ske attempt dis- 
cipline or coercion, which, by-the-way, was not 
needed. Hei own languid Independence natural 
ly inclined the fair-haired dreamer to the strict- 
est kind of rule for others ‘If the first Mrs 


Harford had lived, it would have been different 
She would have brought him home long ago,” 
she added, 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Aspline ; ‘a mother has more 
power in a family than any father can have. Bet- 
ter lose a dozen fathers than one mother; for even 
the best men are but poor creatures in a house 
compared to women.” 

She spoke with that curious conviction of sn 
periority by the grace of sex characteristic of the 
women of to-dav. She had been made by het 
husbard, but she believed that she had been the 
sole architect of her fortunes, while her master 
and his thousands had been but the hodman with 
his bricks. 

“Yes,” said Anne, who would have said “ 
to just the contrary proposition. 

“Tt was the saddest pity when the first poor 
Mrs. Harford died,” said Mrs. Aspline. “If she 
had lived, she would not have let Conny marry 
that old major of hers’—a man just fifteen vears 
older than his wife, and making the best hus 
band to he found within the four seas—“ and if 
she had lived, this young Anthony would have 

(Continued on page 145, Supplement.) 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS 
TITHIN her old colonial home, 
W Love’s own thrice-weleome guest, 
How proudly the young mother glaspt 
Her darling to her breast! 
But even her expectant heart 
In glad dreams did not see 
His birthday with a mighty land 
A hallowed time would be! 
I wonder whose the baby is, 
And where he now may live, 
Whose birthday to a coming age 
A festival will give? 
And bright, in each young mother’s eyes 
I see the answer shine: 
“If there is such a child at all, 
I'm certain it is mine!” 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES IN 
A LONDON HOSPITAL. 
See illustration on double page. 
oo graphic scene in a London hospital de- 
picts the ever-popular Princess of Wales en- 
gaged in the performance of one of those kindly 
acts by which she has so warmly endeared her- 
self to the hearts of the British people. Seated 
at the piano, she is herself accompanying the 
singer who has undertaken to amuse the poor 
invalids, whose hearts will be doubly cheered by 
the song and the consciousness that their Prin- 
cess remembers them in their misery; and to a 
loyal Briton there is no more soothing balm than 
this thought. The group in the background is 
composed of her daughters and suite, who also 
join in the singing, the eldest, the Princess 
Louise, being in the middle, with the Princess 
Victoria at her left and the Princess Maud at 
her right. This is no fancy sketch, but a thing 
of habitual occurrence in the charitable institu- 
tions of London. 


The Arronants of North Liberty.* 


By BRET HARTE, 


Avruor or “ Tur Crusapr or tur * Exorrstor,’” 
“Tux Mittionatse or Rovueu-anp-Reapy,” ero. 








CHAPTER IX. 


EMOREST, now as self-possessed as his ad- 

versary, haughtily waved his hand toward 
the path. They walked on in silence, without 
even looking at each other, until they reached a 
small summer-house that stood in the angle of 
the wall. Demorest entered. ‘“ We cannot be 
heard here,” he said, curtly. 

“And we can see what is going on. Good!” 
said Blandford, coolly following him. The sum- 
mer-house contained a bench anda table. Bland- 
ford seated himself on the bench. Demorest re- 
mained standing beside the table. There was a 
moment’s silence. 

“T came here with no desire to see vou or avoid 
you,” said Blandford, with cold indifference. “A 
few weeks ago I might perbaps have avoided you, 
for your own sake. But since then I have learned 
that among the many things I owe to—to your 
wife, is the fact that five years ago she secretly 
divorced me, and that consequently my living pre- 
sence could neither be a danger nor a menance to 
you. I see,” he added, dryly, with a quick glance 
at Demorest’s horror-stricken face, “that I was 
also told the truth when they said you were as 
iguoraut of the divorce as I was.” 

He stopped, half in pity of his adversary’s 
shame, half in surprise of his own power, Five 
years before, in the tumultuous consciousness of 
his wrongs, he would have scarcely trusted him- 
self face to face with the cooler and more self- 
controlled Demorest. He wondered at and part- 
ly admired his own coolness now, in the presence 
of his enemy’s confusion. 

“ As your mind is at rest on that point,” he con- 
tinued, sarcastically, “ I don’t suppose vou care to 
know what became of me when I left North Lib- 
erty. But as it happens to have something to do 

with my being here to-night, and is part of my 
business with you, you'll have to listen to it. Sit 
down! Very well, then—stand up! It’s your 
own house.” 

His half-cynical, wholly contemptuous ignoring 
of the real issue between them was more crush- 
ing to Demorest than the keenest reproach or 
most tragic outburst. He did not lift his eyes as 
Blandford resumed, in a dry, business-like way : 

“ When I came across the plains to California, 
I fell in with a man about my own age—an emi- 
grant also. I suppose I looked and acted like a 
fool through all the journey, for he satisfie? 
himself that I had some secret reason for leaving 
the States, and suspected that I was like himself 
—a criminal. I afterward learned that he was 
an escaped thief and assassin. Well, he played 
upon me all the way here, for I didn’t care to re- 
veal my real trouble to him, lest it should get back 
to North Liberty”’—he interrupted himself with 
a sareastic laugh. “Of course you understand 
that all this while Joan was getting her divorce 
unknown to me, and you were marrying her; but 
as I didn’t know anything about it, I let him com- 
promise me to save her. But’—he stopped, his 
eye kindled, and losing his self-control in what to 
Demorest seemed some incoherent passion, went 
on, excitedly—“ that man continued his persecu- 
tion here—yes, here, in this very house, where I 
was a trusted and honored guest, and threatened 
to expose me to—to a pure, innocent, simple girl 
who had taken pity on me, unless I helped him 
in a conspiracy of cattle-stealers and road agents, 
of which he was chief. I was such a cursed senti- 
mental fool then, that, believing him capable of 








* Begun in No. 4.—Copyright, 1888, by Baxr Harre. 


| whose natural protectors I dare not face. 

















exposing me, believing myself still the husband 
of that woman, your wife, and to spare that inno- 
cent girl the shame of me, I purchased his silence 
by consenting. May God curse me for it!” 

‘He had started to his feet with flashing eyes, 
and the indication of an overmastering passion, 
that to Demorest, absorbed only in the stupefying 
revelation of his wife's divorce and the horrible 
doubt it implied, seemed utterly vacant and un- 
meaning. He had often dreamed of Blandford 
as standing before him, reproachful, indignant, 
and even desperate over his wife’s unfaithful- 
ness; but this implacable fury over some trivial 
wrong done to this plump, baby-faced, flirting 
Dojia Rosita crushed him by its unconscious but 
degrading obliteration of Joan and himself more 
than the most violent denunciation. Dazed and 
bewildered, yet with the instinct of a helpless 
man, he clung only to that part of Blandford’s 
story which indicated that he had come there for 
Rosita and not to separate him from Joan, and 
even turned to his former friend with a half-em- 
barrassed gesture of apology as he stammered : 

“Then it was you who were Rosita’s lover, 
and you who have been here to see her. Forgive 
me, Ned. If I had only known it—” He stopped, 
and timidly extended his hand. But Blandford 
put it aside with a cold gesture and folded his 
arms, 

“ You have forgotten all you ever knew of me, 
Demorest! J am not in the habit of making 
clandestine appointments with helpless women, 
I have 
never pursued an innecent girl to the house I 
dared not enter. When I found that I could not 
honorably retain Dojfia Rosita’s affection, I fled 
her roof; when I believed that even if I broke 
with this scoundrel—as I did—I was still legally 
if not morally tied to your wife, and could not 


marry Rosita, I left her never to return. And I 
tore my heart out to do it.” 

The tears were standing in his eyes. Demorest 
regarded him again with vacant wonder, Tears! 


—not for Joan’s unfaithfulness to him, but for 


this silly girl’s transitory sentimentalism, It was 
horrible ! 
And yet what was Joan to him now? Why 


should he weep for the woman who had never 
loved him—whom he loved no longer? The 
woman who had deceived him—who had deceived 
them both/ Yes! for Joan must have suspected 
that Blandford was living to have sought her 
secret divorce, and yet she had never told him— 
him—the man for whom she got it. Ah! he 
must not forget that/ It was to marry him that 
she had taken that step. It was perhaps a foolish 
caution—a mistaken reservation—but it was the 
folly, the mistake, of a loving woman. He hugged 
this belief the closer, albeit he was conscious, at 
the same time, of following Blandford’s story of 
his alienated affection with a feeling of wonder 
and envy. 

“And what was the result of this touching 
sacrifice?” continued Blandford, trying to re- 
sume his former cynical indifference. “Tl tell 
you. This scoundrel set himself to work to sup- 
plant me. Taking advantage of my absence, 
his knowledge that her affection for me was 
heightened by the mystery of my life, and trust- 
ing to profit by a personal resemblance he is 
said to bear to me, he began to haunt her, 
Lately he has grown bolder, and he dared even 
to communicate with her here. For it is he,” 
he continued, again giving way to his passion, 
“this dog, this sneaking coward, who visits the 
place unknown to you, and thinks to entrap the 
poor girl through her memory of me. And it is 
he that I came here to prevent, to expose—if 
necessary to kill! Don’t misunderstand me. I 
have made myself a deputy of the Law for that 
purpose. I’vea warrant in my pocket, and I shall 
take him, this mongrel, half-breed Cherokee Bob, 
by fair means or foul!” 

The energy of his passion was so infectious 
that it momentarily swept away Demorest’s 
doubts of the past. “ And I will help you, be- 
fore God, Blandford,” he said, eagerly. “ And 
Joan shall too. She will find out from Rosita 
how far—” 

“Thank you,” interrupted Blandford, dryly ; 
“but your wife has already interfered in this 
matter, to my cost. It is to her, I believe, I owe 
this wretch’s following Rosita here. She already 
knows this man—has met him twice in San 
Francisco; he even boasts of your jealousy. You 
know best how far he lied.” 

But Demorest had braced himself against the 
chill sensation that had begun to creep over him 
as Blandford spoke. He nerved himself and said, 
proudly, “I forbade her knowing him on account 
of his reputation solely. I have no reason to 
believe she has ever even wished to disobey me.” 

A smile of scorn that had kindled in Blandford’s 
eyes darkened with a swift shadow of compassion 
as he glanced at Demorest’s hard, ashen face. 
He held out his hand with a sudden impulse. 
“Enough ; I accept your offer, and shall put it to 
the test this very night. I know, if you do not, 
that Rosita is to leave here for Los Osos an 
hour from now in a private carriage, which 
your wife has ordered especially for her. The 
same information tells me that this villain and 
another of his gang will be in wait for the ecar- 
riage three miles out of the pueblo, to attack it 
and carry off the young girl.” 

“Are you mad!” said Demorest, in unfeigned 
amazement. “Do you believe them capable of 
attacking a private carriage and carrying off a 
solitary defenceless woman? Come, Blindford, 
this is a school-girl romance—not an act of 
mercenary highwaymen—least of all Cherokee 
Bob and his gang. This is some madness of 
Rosita’s, surely,” he continued, with a forced 
laugh. 

“ Does this mean that you think better of your 
promise ?” asked Blandford, dryly. 

“T said I was at your service,” said Demorest, 
reproachfully. 

“Then hear my plan to prevent it, and yet 





take that dog in the act,” said Blandford. “ But 
we must first wait here till the last moment to 
ascertain if he makes any signal to show that his 
plan is altered, or that he has discovered he is 
watched.” He turned, and in his preoccupation 
laid his hand for an instant upon Demorest’s 
shoulder with the absent familiarity of old days. 
Unconscious as the action was, it thrilled them 
both—from its very unconsciousness—and im- 
pelled them to throw themselves into the new alli- 
ance with such feverish and excited activity in 
order to preclude any dangerous alien reflection, 
that when they rose a few.moments later and 
cautiously left the garden arm and arm through 
the outer gates, no one would have believed they 
had ever been estranged, least of all the clever 
woman who had separated them. 


It was nearly nine o’clock when the two friends, 
accompanied by the sheriff of the county, left San 
Buenaventura turnpike and turned into a thicket 
of alders to await the coming of the carriage they 
were to henceforth follow cautiously and unseen 
in a parallel trail to the main road. The moon had 
risen, and with it the long-withheld wind that 
now swept over the distant stretch of gleaming 
road, and paitly veiled it at times with flying dust, 
unchecked by any dew from the clear cold sky. 
Demorest shivered even with his ready hand on 
his revolver. Suddenly the sheriff uttered an 
exclamation of disgust. 

“Blasted if thar ain’t some one in the road 
between us and their ambush !” 

“It’s one of their gang—scouting. Lie close.” 

“Scout be darned! Look at him bucking round 
there in the dust. He can’t even ride! It’s some 
blasted greenhorn taking a paseata on a hoss for 
the first time. Damnation! ‘he’s ruined every- 
thing. They'll take the alarm.” 

“Tl push on and clear him out,” said Bland- 
ford, excitedly. “Even if they’re off, I may yet 
get a shot at the Cherokee.” 

“ Quick, then,” said Demorest, “ for here comes 
the carriage.” He pointed to a dark spot on the 
road occasionally emerging from the driven dust 
clouds. 

In another moment Blandford was at the heels 
of the awkward horseman, who wheeled clumsily 
at his approach, and revealed the lank figure of 
Ezekiel Corwin ! 

“You here!’ said Blandford, in stupefied fury. 

“Waal, yes, squire,” said Ezekiel, lazily, in 
spite of his uneasy seat. “I kalkilated ef there 
was suthin’ goin’ on, I'd like to see it.” 

“You cursed prying fool, you’ve spoiled all! 
There!” he shouted, despairingly, as the quick 
clatter of hoofs rang from the arroyo behind 
them—“there they go! That’s your work, block- 
head! Out of my way, or by God—” but the 
sentence was left unfinished, as, joined by the 
sheriff, who had galloped up at the sound of the 
robbers’ flight, he darted past the unconcerned 
Ezekiel. Demorest would have followed, but 
Blandford, with a warning cry to him to remain 
and protect the carriage, halted him at the side of 
Corwin as the vehicle now rapidly approached. 

But Ezekiel was before him even then; and as 
the driver pulled up, that inquiring man tumbled 
from his horse, ran to the door, and opened it. 
Demorest rode up, glanced into the carriage, and 
fell back in blank amazement. 

It was his wife who was sitting there alone, 
pale, erect, and beautiful. By some illusion of 
the moonlight, her face and figure, covered with 
soft white wrappings for a jourfiey, looked as he 
remembered her to have looked the first night 
he had met her in the Boston train. The picture 
was completed by the travelling bag and rug 
that lay on the seat before her. Another deadly 


chill seized him ; his brain reeled. Was he going 
mad ? 
“Joan!” hestammered. “ You? What is the 


meaning of this ?” 

Ezekiel—whom but for his dazed condition he 
might have seen violently conterting his features 
in Joan’s face, presumably in equal astonishment 
—broke into a series of discordant chuckles. 

“ Waal, ef that ain’t Deacon Salisbury’s darter 
allover. Ha! Here are ye two men-folks makin’ 
no end o’ fuss to save that Mexican gal with pistols 
and ambushes and plots and counterplots, and 
yer’s Joan Salisbury shows ve the way haow to do 
it. And so, ma’am, you succeeded in fixin’ it up 
with Dofia Rosita to take her place and just sell 
them robbers cheap? Waal, ma’am, ver sold 
this yer party too—for”—he advanced his face 
close to hers—‘‘I never let on a word, though I 
knew it, and although they nearly knocked me off 
my hoss in their fuss and fury. Ha! ha! They 
wanted to know what / was doin’ here! he! he! 
Tell em, Joan, tell ’em.” 

Demorest gazed from one to the other with a 
troubled face, yet one on which a faint relief was 
breaking. “‘ What does he mean, Joan? Speak,” 
he said, almost imploringly. 

Joan, whose color was slightly returning, drew 
herself up with her old cold Puritan precision. 
“ After the scene you made this morning, Richard, 
when you chose to accuse your wife of unfaith- 
fulness to her friend, her guest, and even your 
reputation, I resolved to go myself with Dofia 
Rosita to Los Osos and explain the matter to her 
father. Some rumor of the ridiculous farce I 
have just witnessed reached us through Ezekiel, 
and frightened the poor girl so that she declined— 
and properly, too—to face the hoax which you and 
some nameless impersonator of a disgraced fugi- 
tive have gotten up for purposes of yourown! I 
wish you joy of your work! If the play is over 
now, I presume I may be allowed to proceed on my 
journey ?” 

“Not vet,” said Demorest, slowly, with a face 
over which the chasing doubts had at last settled 
in a grayish pallor. ‘ Believe what you like, mis- 
understand me if you will, laugh at the danger 
you perhaps comprehend better than I do, but 
upon this road, wherever or to whatever it may 
lead you, to-night you go no further !” 

“Then I suppose I may return home,” she said, 





coldly. “Ezekiel will accompany me back to 
protect me from—robbers, Come, Ezekiel. Mr. 
Demorest and his friends can be safely trusted to 
take care of—your horse.” And as the grinning 
Ezekiel sprang into the carriage beside her she 
pulled up the glass in the fateful and set face of 
her once trusting husband; the carriage turned 
and drove off, leaving him like a statue in the 
road. 


The bell of the North Liberty Second Presby- 
terian Church had just ceased ringing. But in the 
last five years it had rung out the bass-viol and 
harmonium, and rung in an organ and choir; and 
the old austere interior had been subjected at the 
hands of the rising generation to an invasion of 
youthful warmth and color. Nowhere was this 
more apparent than in the choir itself, where the 
bright spring sunshine, piercing a newly opened 
stained-glass window, picked out the new spring 
bonnet of Mrs. Demorest, and settled upon it, 
during the singing of the hymn. Perhaps that 
was tle reason why a few eyes were curiously 
directed in that direction, and that even the 
minister himself strayed from the precise path of 
doctrine to allude with ecclesiastical vagueness to 
certain shining examples of the Christian virtues 
that were “again in our midst.” The shrewd face 
and white eyelashes of Ezekiel Corwin, junior part- 
ner in the firm of Dilworth & Dusenberry, of 
San Francisco, were momentarily raised toward 
the choir, and then relapsed into an expression 
of fatigued self-righteousness. 

When the service was over, a few worshippers 
lingered near the choir staircase, mindful of the 
spring bonnet. “It looks quite nat’ral,” said 
Deacon Fairchild, “ter see Joan Salisbury at- 
tendin’ the ministration of the Word agin. And 
I ain’t sorry she didn’t bring that second husband 
of hers with her. It kinder looks like old times 
—afore Edward Blandford was gathered to the 
Lord.” 

“That’s so,” replied his auditor, meekly ; “and 
they do say ez haow Demorest got more powerful 
worldly and unregenerate in that heathen country, 
and that Joan, ez a professin’ Christian, had to 
leave him. I’ve heerd tell thet he’d got mixed 
up out thar with some half-breed outlaw of the 
name o’ Johnson, ez hez a purty, high-flyin’ Mex- 
ican wife, It was fort’nit for Joan that she found 
a friend in grace in Brother Corwin to look arter 
her share in the property and bring her back tu 
hum.” 

“She’s lookin’ peart,” said Sister Bradley, 
“though to my mind that bonnet savors still o’ 
heathen vanities.” 

“ Et’s the new idees—crept in with that organ,” 
groaned Deacon Fairchild; ‘ but—sho !—thar 
she comes.” 

She shone for an instant—a charming vision— 
out of the shadow of the choir stairs, and then 
glided primly into the street. 

The old sexton, still in waiting with his hand 
on the half-closed door, paused and looked after 
her with a troubled brow. A singular and utter- 
ly incomprehensible recollection and resemblance 
had just crossed his mind. 


THE END. 
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THE NEW PREACHER. 
A STORY FOR THE DAY. 
By THE REV. A. 8. ISAACS. 


Mo" people would say that it was no new 
1 preacher at all; he had the same eyes, nose, 
mouth, and hair, was of the same height, and 
offered the same hands. But others who can 
read between the lines, and are thankful for the 
gift, declare that it was a newepreacher. He had 
gone through some experience. His soul had 
changed. He had been born again! 


The preacher sat in his cozy study in the after- 
noon hours, It was his ‘‘ den,” where he was se- 
cure from all interruption, and furnished with the 
luxury of a Sybarite. Soft rugs upon the floor, 
handsome vases on the low bookeases that en- 
cireled the walls, rare etchings upon the easel, 
costly engravings on every side, a cabinet of coins 
in one corner, and a poem in marble in another 
—it was no wonder that he felt a thrill of self- 
satisfaction as he glanced in every direction. 
And his sense of comfort was heightened by the 
roll of proof-sheets on his desk—his latest work 
almost ready for publication. There was a long 
row of volumes since his occupancy of the pulpit, 
but this was to be his crowning effort, and to in- 
crease still further his fame. 

There were the books, the creations of his gen- 
ius, on a long shelf all by themselves, The crit- 
ics spoke highly of them; the public bought 
them; the learned world acknowledged their 
merit. History, biography, criticism, were his 
special fields. But his mind was so versatile 
that he could produce novels as well; and his 
poems had also a rapid sale. As a popular lec- 
turer he always commanded a large audience. 
His travels to the East and his discovery of the 
missing tractate of St. Theodosius had gained him 
the doctorate from three Old World universities. 

Yes, he had been singularly successful, and 
that, too, without stooping to any mean tricks, 
He was above sycophancy and self-advertising. 
He had made his way by hard pushing, by reso- 
lute work, by sheer stamina, he was wont to say. 
Not two decades in the pulpit, he had long out- 
stripped preachers of his class in the seminary, 
and left them and older graduates far behind, 
He was known as the eminent, the distinguished, 
and he enjoyed the luxury of fame as only men 
of his character can. He had never done a low 
action; he had never driven over an adversary, 
but’his talent and genius made a track for them- 
selves from the very start. 

It must be confessed that the preacher who 
was never idle, but always a miracle of industry, 





had one solitary failing—perhaps there were 
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others—he loved to dwell upon his success, and 
go over in memory each step in his advancement. 
That afternoon he was just in such a mood, and 
his pride was attaining fever-heat. 

“James!” It was the voice of his wife as she 
drew aside the heavy curtain that shut off the 
“den” from the hall of the parsonage. 

“ Well?” came a querulous tone from the 
preacher, disturbed in his revery. 

“The boy is here whom you wished to see.” 

“ What boy ?” he asked, in an impatient tone. 

“Don’t you remember? The boy for whom 
vou were to secure a situation. You cannot, sure- 
ly, have forgotten it.” There was a shade of pain 
in her voice. 

“Oh, let him come to-morrow, Edith; I can- 
not be bothered now. I have my thoughts busy 
enough with other matters. Let him come—say, 
this day next week.” 

“ But, James,” with gentle remonstrance in her 
tone—“ James, his mother is destitute ; she must 
have money.” 

“T cannot help it. Why am I always troubled 
by that class of people? It would tax the patience 
of Job or the purse of Croesus. Let him come 
next week ; do you hear?” 

The preacher’s wife heard ; she sighed as she 
turned away, and bade the boy come the follow- 
ing week. Then seeing him to the door, she gave 
him a trifle for present needs. 

The preacher resumed his revery, but found it 
difficult to regain his self-satisfaction. His na- 
ture was keenly sensitive, and the slightest cause 
would often produce the intensest jar. And now 
what had snapped asunder his pleasant fancies ? 
What had vexed him at the moment of his ex- 
hilaration ? 

It was his wife’s sigh—low, tremulous, scarce- 
ly audible—which had penetrated his soul and 
rankled there, as if imbued with physical poten- 
cv. It was the sigh of his wife, gentle, patient, 
uncomplaining, that had stirred him from his 
dreams. He rose from his chair. He paced up 
and down the room. //e never sighed. Why 
should his wife sigh? And why should that sigh 
produce such inward ill? Had he said aught 
unkind? Was he not always gentle to her? 

His wife’s sigh! She was not looking so young. 
There were streaks of gray in her hair, and her 
cheeks were not so full and round. His wife’s 
sigh! Was it not her wealth that gave him lei- 
sure and independence ? Was it not her influence 
that had spread his fame? Did her sigh imply 
regret at her choice, or her bitter disappoint- 
ment? 

The preacher had a conscience, and it was 
making a sharp fight. Jacob’s contest of old 
with the wrestling angel finds its parallel in many 
an inward struggle of the human soul. The 
preacher’s few minutes of agony seemed as long 
as the hours to the patriarch, and he too prevail 
ed, and his heart was changed, like the name of 
his prototype. 

“T would like to see him so much!” The tones 
of a fresh strong voice fell upon his ear as the 
curtain was drawn aside and a young man en- 
tered. 

“ Ah, doctor, I could not resist the desire to 
see you. Ihave heard of you so often, and your 
books are well thumbed at home. I have so 
much to say.” His eagerness rang out in every 
word, 

“You know I have chosen the ministry for my 
vocation. Oh, doctor, I feel so unfitted for the 
task! My doubts are not of God, or religion, or 
the Good Book, or the lovely traditions and asso- 
ciations that blend with the faith. No, no; my 
doubts are of myself—my unworthiness, my lit- 
tleness, my poverty of the Spirit. What can I 
do to cope with the task? How can I become a 
preacher to humanity? How shall I drive home 
the religion divine? How shall I impel men to 
follow the Master? The work is so sublime and 
I so insignificant. What can I do?” 

The preacher heard him. It seemed that his 
features were familiar, and his voice was not 
strange. 

“Oh, doctor, I do not care for books when 
struggling men and weak women and tender 
children are to be uplifted. I do not wish for 
fame. I do not look for success, measured by a 
large congregation, a princely salary, and a grow- 
ing reputation. I would have the prophet’s ideal 
realized in my life. Let the spirit of God rest 
upon me, however lowly my portion, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding. Let me not judge 
after the sight of my eyes, nor reprove after the 
hearing of my ears, These words of Isaiah al- 
was occur to me, doctor. I made them the text 
of my graduation sermon at the seminary a few 
weeks ago. I—” 

“ His graduation sermon,” thought the preach- 
er. “Why, it was my very text when I gradu- 
ated!” 

“Oh, doctor! doctor!” the voung man cried, 
as the tears started in his eyes, “ pardon my im- 
pulsiveness. I do not wish to be faithless to my 
ideal. So many start well and fail. I wart to 
translate that text into life. There is so much to 
be done, and so few to do it. Don’t you recall 
those lines from Lowell? 

“<The Lord wants reapers; oh, mount up 

Before night comes and says, ‘*‘ Too late!” 
Stay not for taking scrip or cup, 
The Master hungers while ye wait.’” 

“Those lines—those lines,” said the preacher 
to himself; “they were always in my memory. 
Why do I hear them now? Have I waited for 
scrip or cup while the Master has hungered ?” 

“I know no greater curse, doctor,” continued 
the young man, with his cheeks all aflame with 
enthusiasm, “than to have my unfulfilled ideal 
rebuke me as I grow old. To have the spectre 
of the unrealized always around me; to hear the 
accusing voice of opportunity misspent and ad- 
vantages misapplied; to feel that I have been 
disloval and cowardly, and bent only on my own 
advancement while religion has hungered—the 
thought would drive me wild. And I have come 





to you, good sir, for kindly counsel. Tell me 
what I shall do. You sympathize with me. You 
too once were young like myself.” 

“You have come to me—to me—for counsel !”’ 
the preacher exclaimed, rising from his chair and 


advancing. “Do you know how faithless I have 
been to my youth’s ideal? Ob, spare me—spare 
me—” 


The preacher awoke. . Was it but a reverv, 
after all? Had his youth come back to accuse 
him, like in Jean Paul Richter’s dream ? 

“Edith! Edith!” he exclaimed, tearing aside 

the curtain, and folding her, as she came, in a 
passionate embrace. ‘“ Edith! Edith! you shall 
never sigh again. It is still day for us. It is 
not too late, thank God!” 
- He told her of his wrestling spirit and his vic- 
tory. And when the next Sabbath dawned he 
preached as he never had preached before. Peo- 
ple noted the difference; he felt it; and with 
the seed of humility planted anew in his soul, his 
work grew to lovelier and more enduring propor- 
tions. 





Tile Design for Chair Backs, etc.—From 
the Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


ERGE or satin sheeting or pongee of a nen- 

tral greenish-olive tint forms a good ground 
for a chair back decorated with this tile design ; 
biscuit-colored linen or any of the other tinted 
linens can also be used with good results, The 
design is very pretty, besides being fascinatingly 
rapid and easy of execution. The lines defining 
the edges of the tiles are worked in black silk in 
outline stitch. The surface designs—scrolls and 
blossoms—are also worked in outline, but with 
pale gold-colored silk ; or to give more color the 
primrose blossoms can all be worked in solid 
feather stitch, and the rest in outline. The de- 
tached designs may also be used for doilies, bor- 
ders, and many other purposes. 





SCENES ON THE ROAD IN THE OLD 
LONDON COACHING DAYS. 
See illustrations on pages 140 and 141. 
FROM CONTEMPORARY DRAWINGS BY ARTISTS OF 
THE PERIOD. 
MPYHE pleasures of the road have engrossed a 
large share of the attention of both artists 
and writers in the past from the obvious reason 
that when locomotion was alone performed on 
the turnpike, before the advent of lines of iron 
rails to all parts of the kingdom, the incidents of 
travelling by coach, stage-wagon, and other ve- 
hicles naturally occupied a prominent share of 
the daily lives of average mortals, when the ne- 
cessity arose for transporting themselves from 
one place to another at a distance. A selection, 
pictorially illustrating from contemporary sources 
the episodes of the road, the methods of travel- 
ling, and the characteristics of the coaching days, 
forms the special feature of the present illustra- 
tions. 

The first picture reproduces the familiar aspect 
of a holiday jaunt as performed on the Sabbath 
more than a century ago; the locality is the 
slope up Richmond Hill, then, as now, a favorite 
Sunday resort for travellers, alike “on wheels” 
and on foot. The humors of this scene struck 
the lively faney of Henry Bunbury, the famous 
caricaturist of his generation, his pencil perpet- 
uated the curious vehicles he met on the road, 
and, by Sir Joshua Reynolds’s own pressing invi- 
tation, the large drawing of the subject was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy. The picture in 
question afterward became the property of one 
of Bunbury’s numerous admirers, Horace Wal- 
pole, who had eulogized the talents of the carica- 
turist in his account of native painters: “I ain 
just come from the Royal Academy,” writes Wal- 
vole from Strawberry Hill, “ where I have been 
immensely struck, as I always am by vour works, 
by a most capital drawing of Richmond Hill; but 
what was my surprise and pleasure—for I fear 
the latter preceded my modesty—when I found 
your note, and read that so fine a performance 
was destined for me.” At the period when Bun- 
bury drew his version of Richmond Hill the sys- 
tem of mails and stage-coaches was awaiting de- 
velopment; “the mails were still intrusted,” says 
John Palmer, the inaugurator of the present sys- 
tem, “to some idle boy without character, who. 
was mounted on a worn-out hack, and who, so far 
from being able to defend himself or to escape 
from a robber, was more likely to be in league 
with him.” The insecurity of post-boys, and the 
risk which attended the letters intrusted to their 
care, induced tradesmen to send their letters by 
the stage-coach for their better protection ; “ why, 
therefore,” said Palmer, “should not the stage- 
coach, well protected by armed guards, under cer- 
tain conditions to be specified, carry the mail- 
bags?” Owing to various oppositions on the part 
of the gentlemen of the Post-office, it was not un- 
til 1784 that the first trial of the mail-coach plan 
came into effect: these were originally started at 
the rate of six miles an hour; the official rate of 
speed was gradually increased, until ten miles an 
hour became the standard pace. The sense of 
popular appreciation of the benefits of this im- 
portant change was shown in the production of 
a copper ““token”——“ the mail-coach halfpenny.” 
This bore the representation of the mail-coach, 
with its team at full speed, with the legend, “ To 
trade expedition, and to property protection,” and 
on the reverse the dedication, “To J. Palmer, 
Esq. This is inscribed as a token of gratitude, 
for benefits received from the establishment of 
mail-coaches.” 

* The Stage-Wagon,” or, as ié was generally in- 
scribed on its tilt, “ The Flying Wagon,” was the 
common method of conveyance. The illustration 
of this cumbersome machine is supplied from a 
picture by J. L. Agasse, which is dated 4820. 








Of this type was the ‘‘ Newcastle Wagon,” with 
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six broad wheels, and a team of eight horses, 
which carried not only passengers but merchan- 
dise—in this case a great portion of the Glasgow 
linen and cotton manufactures—to the London 
market. The speed was not of a break-neck 
order—twenty-five miles a day, resting on Sun- 
days; it was three weeks on the road between 
Glasgow and London. On the principal roads 
strings of stage-wagons were accustomed to 
travel in company; they seldom changed horses, 
but used the same teams throughout. Our an- 
cestors were constantly carried to Bath and the 
west of England by these Noah’s-Ark-like con- 
veyances ; they had their popular side, and the 
delights of travelling by the misnamed “ Flying 
Machines” were sung by humble poetasters— 
witness the couplets indited “‘ under the tilt” by 
a merry wag, self-christened “ Poet-Laureate to 
the Hambledon Wagon” : 


“ St. George rode fierce, on furious steed, 
When he subdued the Dragon ; 
But Georgiana, fairest maid, 
Rides safe in tilted waggon. 
“ With four-in-hand Sir Harry drives, 
And ‘tis a thing to brag on; 
Of such mad folks, Fate spare the lives! 
And send them a safe waggon. 
“ Nectareous tea the ladies sip, 
The rustic drains his flagon, 
Oh! let me taste the honied lip 
Of nymph in tilted waggon. 
“A golden calf was Israel's bane, 
Philistia worship’d Dagon ; 
Far lovelier idols we have seen, 
And worship’d in a waggon! 
‘In gilded chariots, sad and slow, 
The tardy moments lag on; 
Too rapidly our hours go, 
So jocund in a waggon. 
“The poet seeks a tinkling rhyme 
His hum-drum verse to tag on; 
How fur more musical the chime 
Of bells in tilted waggon. 


“‘ His lordship rides in close sedan, 
With powder'’d wig and bag on; 
Some ride, some trudge afoot, and some 
Mount jovially the waggon.” 

In direct contrast to the cumbersome travel- 
ling wagon were the light and airy vehicles, like 
the “gig,” which were brought into use to satisfy 
the requirements of a more rapid generation; to 
this order of dashing conveyances belongs “ The 
Tilbury,” as depicted by Henry Acken, a once 
highly fashionable turn-out, invented by a West 
End coach-builder, by whose name his somewhat 
dangerous innovation was christened; there was 
one objection to this species of nicely balanced 
two-wheeled trap, the ease with which the occu- 
pants were thrown out. 

“Were you never upset out of a gig 2” said the 
eccentric Jack Mytton, when slightly “ off his bal- 
ance” himself, to a reverend gentleman to whom 
he had given a lift after dining out, and who 
mildly questioned the security of his seat. 

“ Never in all my life,” responded the nervous 
cleric, trembling for his limbs. 

“ Ah!” said Mytton, to whom a spill was rather 
a joke—even when attended with the inconven- 
ience of dislocated bones—“then you will be 
now!” and suiting the action to the word, he 
lashed his horse, turned a wheel on the bank be- 
side the road on which they were driving, and 
neatly landed his astonished companion and him- 
self in a ditch. 

Of the genus “ gig,” 





with its varieties, “ The 
Buggy,” “ Stanhope,” “ Dennet,” and “ Tilbury,” 
“Nimrod” discourses in 1837, “The race has 
multiplied, and many names apd varieties have 
been adopted in succession. The quiet move- 
ment of the wheels, the nice equilibrium in which 
they are placed on the axle, the evenness of their 
motion by reason of their being detached from 
the shafts, and the ease with whiclthey follow 
the horse, make ‘ gigs’ delightful carriages to ride 
in, and we could wish they were not so danger- 
ous.” 

Second only to the zest of flying through the 
country and tasting the fresh air, was the enjoy- 
ment of such a keen appetite as early rising, and 
doing several stages before breakfast, or travel- 
ling all night in a sharp wind, could alone inspire ; 
welcome was the fare as provided at the fine old- 
fashioned country inns, which went “the way of 
all*flesh” when the railway system was finally 
adopted.’ Pollard has preserved the aspect pre- 
sented by the ‘ Stage-coach Passengers at Break- 
fast’—twenty minutes allowed, and a complete 
“restoration” effected, including the luxury of a 
barber in attendance—an indispensable function- 
ary at the era when clean shaving was the order 
of the day. Says the veteran T. Adolphus Trol- 
lope, in his recent pleasant Reminiscences, “The 
hot tea after your night’s drive, the fresh cream, 
butter, eggs, hot toast, and cold beef, and then, 
with cigar alight, back to the box, and off again !” 
Good as were the breakfasts, the stage-coach din- 
ners at the good inns on the road, as described 
by experienced travellers, were of their kind sim- 
ply perfection. 

The most lively out-of-door spectacles in those 
days were the startings of the strings of mail- 
coaches for the East and the West. When 
John Palmer was installed at the Post-office, un- 
der the title of Controller-General, his reforms 
included the timing of the mails at each succes- 
sive stage, so that they might all, as far as pos- 
sible, be delivered simultaneously, and he pro- 
posed that, instead of leaving London at all hours 
of the night, all the coaches for the different 
roads should start from the General Post-office at 
the same time. “Thus was: established,” writes 
Captain Malet, “a practice which long afforded 
to the stranger in London one of the first of City 
sights.” It is on all hands agreed that the ex- 
citement of seeing the mails set out was worth a 
journey to the point of their departure. James 
Pollard, who early in the century was the painter 
par excellence of coaching themes, has pictured 
the mails setting forth for the four points of the 
compass, “The Departure from the General Post- 
otlice,” as shown in the illustration. To view this 
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exhilarating spectacle under the most favorable 
circumstances, the occasion to select for the de- 
lectation of the beholder was the anniversary of 
the King’s birthday, when the scarlet liveries of 
all the guards were put on span-new, and the 
heads of the horses were gay with floral decora- 
tions. After St. Martin’s-le-Grand, there were the 
coach parades to be witnessed in Piccadilly at 
the historical White Horse Cellar and elsewhere. 
Amongst the surviving examples of Pollard’s 
skill as a recorder of “the things that were,” 
are his views of the West Country Mails at the 
Gloucester Coffee-house, Piceadilly ; North Coun- 
try Mails at the Peacock, Islington, 1823; and 
the Elephant and Castle on the Brighton Road, 
1826—a series of four spirited panorama-like 
delineations full of bustling life and incident of 
scenes on the road in the old coaching days. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Saviv Suuritz.—We shonld think it very rude if a 
young lady took a gentleman's arm before he asked 
her todo so. When any oneasks your pardon, simply 
say, “Certainly,” and bow and smile. It is much 
more elegant to say, “‘ Mr. Brown is very attentive to 
Miss Smith,” than to say “ keeping company,” which 
is vulgar. Your mother should ask the young gen- 
tleman to call; you should not. 

Anxirry.—A wife always leaves her husband’s and 
son’s and daughter's cards on the hall table at a tea. 
A set of cards should be left for the friend. 

Lenox txtend your cards to your formal ac- 
quaintance in a general inviration, although you know 
she is out of town. An afternoon tea does not re- 
quire a call afterward. Leave a curd on the table 

Syivia anp Rustious.—Your forms of invitation 
were correct, although in a leap-year party invitation 
you should have said, “ Miss Jennie Sherman.” 

C. L. B.—Serve your hot coffee with boiled milk in 
the evening, and drink it out of cups, not sip ii with a 
spoon. 

Cutoaco.—If you have a friend staying with you, it 
is perfectly proper for you to take her ‘vo every enter- 
tainment with you, excepting a dinner; for that you 
must ask for an invitation for her, or, if you are not 
very intimate with the hostess, you might simply al- 
low her to know that you have a friend with you, 
You should always ask your friends to call on your 
guests. Give an afternoon tea for her. 

E.ra.—Chippendale was a famous maker of furni- 
ture in London ; his tables and chairs are very straight 
legged. Vernis Martin was named after a Paris coaches 
muker, whose varuvish was 80 fine that it was applied 
to tables and boxes in the reign of Marie Antoiuette, 
Sheraton is another English maker of desks. A pocket 
bonbonniére is a little silver box that can be carried in 
the pocket with little sugar-pluims in it. Ladies carry 
candied rose leaves and candied violets to the opera, 
and pass them to friends. A Vernis Martin table is 
now a great curio, and very expensive. A Sheraton desk 
can be bought, as can Chippendale chairs, at nearly 
every auction sale 

K. C. L.—It is strictly not the fashion in England or 
in the most fashionable houses in New York to serve 
tea or coffee after lunch. Nor should it be done, as it 
conflicts with afternoon tea, but wine is served at 
luncheon. However, some hostesses do serve coffee 
after lunch, with a view to help digestion. Tea is 
never served until after four o'clock. Doctors disap- 
prove of black coffee in the middle of the day; it up- 
sets the nerves. Simply leave your departed guests’ 
cards on the table in the hall with your own 

Masoorre.—A teacher or a young artist has the ex- 
cuse and defence of work, and so long aa she behaves 
herself well, she can go alone anywhere. But if she 
be young and pretty, and should go alone to the 
Thousand Islands or any other ga) 
ble to be misunderstood. It would be far mere rep- 
utable for her to join some party, or go wiih a fel 
low-teacher. 

Exminizx.—No, it is not 
“rush” to meals. 
the subject 

Oak Leaves.—Manners and Social Usages will tell 
you all you wish to know. Finger-bow!ls are not used 
at evening card parties, but are indispensable after 
dinners. 

C. G. S.—It is proper to enclose your visiting card 
Your card is yourself, and for all purposes of etiquette 
is a visit in person . 

Op Girt.—We know nothing of valentine parties. 
The business of Valentine’s Day is the sending of Jet- 
ters, and is an old custom now almost fallen into 
desuetude. Read Charlies Lamb's essay on “St. Val- 
entine’s Day.” 

R. 8. V. P.—It is not etiquette to call after an after- 
noon tea, nor need your hostess call on you. Her in- 
vitation and your visit are all that is required for the 
civility of a year. All this is explained in Manners 
and Soeial Usages, Never use teaspoons to sip your 
bouillon unless it is too hot to drink. Then you 
might. 
L. E. W.—Omad’haun is an Irish word, signifying 
dolt. 

F. A. G.—A bride should wear at hotel breakfasts 
short costumes such as she wears in the street for 
morning walks 

Hamrsuine Co.—For your black silk dress use de- 
sign for black peau de soie costume on first page of 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. XXI. Use silk cord ornaments or 
those of jet, according to your own taste. A pretty 
Suéde-colored cloth jacket or a short mantle of cloth 
and velvet will be suitable with this gown for spring 
weather. 

B. K. B.—Nunzs’ veiling, crépeline, and French nain- 
sook ure the fabrics for white summer dresses for 
those in mourning. Make them by designs and de- 
scriptions in late numbers of Bazar. The moiré sash 
is suitable. Asyou have used vour own first name on 
your cards thus far in your widowhood, it would be 
awkward to change it back to that of your husband, 
and at present widows use either name. 

New Sussoriser.—For your wedding and travelling 
dress in May have gray camel’s-hair or Cheviot made 
in tailor fashion, with a jacket to match. For your 
“nice dress” for visits have repped silk of a light 
Suéde, copper color, or Gobelin blueshade. For your 
wrapper have pale rose or sky blue cashmere. Bazar 
No. 6, Vol. XXI., will give you designs for these 
dresses. 

L. J. R.—Have a basgne and full skirt of your blue 
repped silk, using the brocade for a vest and for side 
revers. Shirr the front breadth at the top; scallop, 
fringe, or pink it at the foot; have the brocade sides 
nearly plain, and pleat or gather the back breadths. A 
short vest or revers with high collar and pointed cuffs 
of the brocade. You need not make a formal cal! af- 
ter a five o’clock tea. Boys of three and a half years 
wear one-piece frocks and kilt skirts with jackets. 

B.S. M.—Use the design for a black dress on first 
page of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XXI. Jets will be worn 
again. It is well to consult your physician about 
using lotions, as he will know what is best suited to 
your case. 

Jrssix.—Have a black watered silk skirt with a 
broad band of velvet at the foot, and put pointed 
passementerie above this band. 

Apmirine Reaper.—Cold-water baths in the morn- 
ing and vigorous rubbing are excellent for the com- 
plexion. A warm bath at night is also good, but 
should not be taken too frequently 

-At a church wedding where the bride wears 
a travelling dress, her mother and sister should wear 
any handsome waiking costume with bonnets. The 
ushers should wear gloves. 

Heven J.—Your checked silk is not suitable for an 
evening dress, but is quite stylish for day wear. You 
might add dark blue or golden brown velvet collar, 
vest, cuffa, and a border on the pleated skirt. It would 
also look well as a lower skirt with cashmere basque 
and drapery. 
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SUNDAY TRIP TO RICHMOND HILL 
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MAKING A DASH WITH A GAY TILBURY, YOUR FRIEND RECOGNISES A BROTHER OFFICER NOT FAMOUS FOR 
HIS BEAUTY, ANL WITH A VERY DASHING LASS IN THE ENDEAVOUR TO GAIN HER ATTENTION YOU 


STAGE WAGGON 





























DISCOVER YOU HAVE OVERLOOKED A SMALL POST ON YOUR WHIP HAND J. L. Agasse 
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STAGE COACH PASSENGERS AT BREAKFAST 
I. Pollard 


SCENES ON THE ROAD IN TIE OLD LONDON COACHING DAYS.—{Ser Pace 139.] 
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THE ROYAL MAILS—DEPARTURE FROM THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE. LONDON.—Drawn sy J. Porsarn. 
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THE GLOUCESTER COFFEE-HOUSE, 
COACHING 


IN THE OLD LONDON 


























PICCADILLY.—Drawn py J. Pouvarp. 


DAYS.—[Sez Pacer 139.] 
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FOR COUGHS, SORE THROAT, ASTHMA, 
Catarrh, and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no bet- 
ter remedy can be found than ‘ Brown’s Bronchial 





Troches.” Sold everywhere.—[{ Adv.) 

“IT want to thank you,” writes a young man to B. 
F. Johnson & Co., Publishers, Richmond, Va., ** for 
placing me in a position by which I am enabled to 
make money faster than I ever did before.” This is 
but a sample extract of the many hundred of similar 


letters received by the above firm. 


b See their adver- 
tisement in another column.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 
ge GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Byes 


a4 
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Break ast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


17=- 












1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
metintinie 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls, 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


, THE 66 





BUSTLE. 


Price, 50c. Postage, 10¢. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


2 Howard Street, WN. Y. 


Tue Art INTERCHANGE 


FOR 1888 is worth trying. 

FOR $1.25 you get 

6 numbers of a most beautiful and helpful art paper 

crammed with designs and {llustrations, and 

6 Superb New & Large Colored Plates. 

La France (Pink) Rosxs, | Manrne, Rocks & Surr, 

Srupy or Poppies, ~ tA: +e ; 

Duton LanpecaPE, Cueroxer Roses (white 

The above comprises our 3 mos. trial offer, 
Dee. 31, 87 to Mar. 10, 88. 

Sample copy with colored study of Daisies sent for 

2% cents stamps, and beautifully illustrated priced 

catalogue of our other colored studies sent for 4 

cents postage, i/ this paper be mentioned. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 31 & 39 W. 22d St., N. Y. 


S KIRBY, BEARD & Co ~ 


F-THREADING NEED) 
Wes co 




















THREADING THREADED 


| PINS, NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. | 


EUROP ELEVENTH 


SEASON 
{3,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


of FOREIGN TRAVEL, including the princi al 
Countries, Capitals, Sights and Scenes. Al! 
travel and hotels first class. All expenses included. 
PARTY SELECT. Fullest enjoyment and profit, 
with greatest economy of time and moncy. Absolute 
freedom from care. Good management and intelli- 
gent conductors. Send for cireniars free. 
Tours of 96 Days, 80 Days, and 65 Days. 
E. Tourjee, Franklin Square, Boston. 


CORSETS 
Boned with Featherbone. 
best ever made,—=—=——=—Ask your Dealer for them. 


























Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Royvat Baxine Powprnr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





“IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” Yrrctiseurs 
HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. CII 


ee cacao 

3 EACH POLISRER LATTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPERI SHABLE. a 
Perfectly polished teeth, entirely freed from tartar, a 
guaranteed result from its continued use. E. W. Ray- 
nor, M.D., Utica, writes: “ Every week’s continued use 
adds beauty to my teeth and makes one less groan from 
a dentist's chair.” 


HOW TO REDUCEIT. Ful! Diet. Ele- 
gant Treatment by“ The Doctor.” Send two 2c. 
stamps for Manual. T. Wing, Plainfield, Conn. 


head KIZZY’S LOYALTY 


Written by MARION HARLAND Expressly for 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Everybody will want to read this beautiful story, which be- 
gins in March Hovsewire. March number also contains: Bach- 
elor Housekeeping, by Annie L. Jack, showing how two 
bachelors kept house; au amusing story by Alice Wellington 
Rollins of A Poor Rich Man; Thrift or Shift, by M. Helen 
Lovett; How Huldah Kept House, by Eunice Carew; Dutch 
Treats, by Mary C. Hungerford; Mirandy, a racy story, by 
Charlotte Molyneux; delightful poems by Kate Upson Clark, 
Eva Lovett Carson, and ssie Chandler. Catharine Owen, 
whose bright, practical story on Keeping House Well on Ten 
Dollars a Week has delighted so many people, will give us 
some of her favorite recipes. Maria Parloa will n a series 
of articles on Some ings Every Housekeeper Ought to 
Know. Juliet Corson will tell us How te Buy and Use Beef 
to the Best Advantage; while May Kingston will farnish Old- 
fashioned Cookery. ‘Ihe celebrated Dr. Frank, author of the 
»opular books, The Health of Our Children and Health in Our 

omes, and whose practical articles on how to keep well have 
made him famous, will give us a little talk on Diphtheria and 
How to Guard Against It. Christine Terhune Herrick tells us 
of Some Important Trifles in the Nursery, and makes timely 
suggestions on the care of the little ones. Mrs, M. P. Handy 
will describe the new Fashions and help us in oar Home 
Pressmaking. Eliza R. Parker shows How a Pretty Parlor 
Was Made at a Small Cost. Harriet Bridge's attractive illus- 
trated article on Fancy Work and Home Decoration will de- 
light all. Mrs. Crockett’s page on Brush and Palette will 
furnish our amateur artists much-needed information. Mrs. M. 
E. W. Sherwood, the noted writer of etiquette, author of Man- 
ners and Social Usages, will tel] us How to Behave; while an 
Exchange Department in the hands of Agues C. Stoddard 
leaves little to be desired 

How to Talk, How to Get up Nice Dinners, Home Dressmaking, Home Decoration, The Cultivation of 
Flowers, in sbort, everything that women want to know, will be discussed from month to month by the best 
writers. . 

N. B. We will send you Housewife rove montus for only 10 cents in silver or stamps. When you once 
read it you will not do without it. Msntion Harper’s Bazar, as the first, the tenth, the fiftieth, and the 
one hundredth persons answering this advertisement will each receive a year’s subscription to Harper’s 


$1100 IN CAS sree 
. GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, LILIES, IRISES, BEGONTAS, ETC., ETC., 


FOR SPRING PLANTING. 
Roozen’s handsome, illustrated, complete Catalogue of Bulbs for Spring Plant- 
ing, now ready, and will be sent Free to all applicants. 
ORDER YOUR BULBS DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


Please order early, as all orders are filled on the extensive farms of 
Messrs. ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN, HOLLAND, 


where all the bulbs offered are grown, 
We pay all charges as far as NV. Y. City for U.S.,and Toronto for Canada, 
Address the sole agent for U.S. and Canada, 
J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
P. 0. Box 2494. Telephone Call, 160 Pearl. 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 
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GIVEN AWAY to Club raisers the next six months! Send 10c. for four months and read 
for yourself our remarkable premium offers. HOUSEWIFE PUB, CO., Greenfield, Mass. 














Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. It is a 
Handso of 128 pp.,with hundreds of illus- 
end tells all about th 


on Garden 
NF) Waits oF 
ress 


on @ postal most com: Cata-' 
EF & C0. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SEEDS 











GIVEN AWAY! A package 
Mixed Flower seeds (500 kinda), 
with Panrx’s Friorat Goin, all for 


Your name 


| ———— 
R100 NICE CARDS. sins 
lovely scrap pictures, 1 autograph album, 


8 other prizes, all mailed for 10c. Send 4c. for book | 2stamps. New flowers, new engravings; teems with 
of elegant NEW sample cards. and biggest terms ever | floral hints. Everybody delighted. Tell all your 
offered agents. HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. | friends. Send now. G. W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 





Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar and send four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. Use it every 
night with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, smooth skin 
and improved complexion. Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. It is ab- 
solutely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. It is adapted and extensively used for washing 
the delicate skin of infants, and in the treatment of skin and sealp diseases. It prevents Chapping, 
Chafing, and Redness; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, etc., and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier 
for offensive perspirations, discharges, etc. 25 cents. Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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New Gowns, 
New Coats, 


New Hats, 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The New and originn! Models of Gowns, Coats, Hata, 
&c., for approaching season will be on view on or 
about February 10th. 

The largest stock of Imported Cloth in the U.S. A. 
—all the newest fabrics—on view same time. 

passin isianienichensticthak 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





LYONS SILK GRENADINES, 


Plain, Mesh, and Fancy Stripes. 
HICH-CLASS NOVELTIES. 


Beaded, Twisted Silk, and Armure Grenadines, 


Crepe de Chene, Crepe Japon, 
Crepe Cotelle. 


N26%28 Cheauwt Sr 








dF D9) Mt 
NEW SUMMER FLOWERING 
OXALIS DEPPII. 


Splendid it for or 

vase; Four leaves 

ith black zone; rosy pink flowers. 
flower bed. Bi 


r doz. by mail. 
PLANTS and BULBS Free. 


$1.00 





| SILK CO., 621 Market 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 








In New York of all kinds 
SHO by a lady of experience, 


taste, &c., without e. Cirenlar references, 
ddress MISS A. BOND, 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENGY, "sini 


. DECKER, 118 East 14th Street, New York. 
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OUSEKEEPERS often 
make too much mush 
or porridge for break- 
fast. This is not waste 
when made of “ Cereal- 
ine Flakes.” Add it to 
flour in making bread. 


‘*T find that bread and cakes 
made of a mixture of flour 
and ‘Cerealine Flakes’ will 
retain moisture for double the 
length of time that these articles 
of food made from flour alone 
will do.”—Euiza R. PARKER. 


‘Bread and rolls made with one-third Cerealine are beautifully 
white, light, and delicious,—the former having better keeping quali- 
ties than bread made without it.”—-CATHERINE OWEN. 





The “ Cergatine Coox-Boox,” containing over two hundred carefully 
prepared recipes, will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the 
Cereauine Mec. Co., Columbus, Ind. 





EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


HATN I] 


WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE ON 


RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS 
WITH NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION 





Sete. ELECTRO-SILICON pestipald'on receipt of 18 conte in sasape. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors; 72 John St., New York. 


IY 00 one, Altman & 


Careulyanea.’“"* LOWEST PRICES. 
18th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 


is on each 
box. 





DO NOT FAIL to send for our NEW 
SPRING CATALOGUE (now in press), mailed 
FREE. 

Please note the address. 








Le Boutillier Of 23d 
Brothers, Leo ased New York, 





| ARE NOW SHOWING 


MANY ATTRACTIVE STYLES 


Lalies’ Sus 


EXHIBITION OF DRESS GOODS. 
James McCreery & Co. 


Announce for this week the initial | 
display of their importations of | 
Dress Goods for the Spring and | 
Summer Season. The styles to be | 
shown are a marked departure | COMPRISING 
from former seasons and ine lude | 

the widest range of superior plain | 


Cheviots, Cachemires, 
materials, in new shades, and the | 
approved parti- colored Camel’ s-Hair, Silks, 


| 
| 
| 


fabrics, 


**Arrowette Cloths,’ ‘Ombre 

Stripes,’ and “ Alma Beige,” with Laces, Ke., 
hemstitched borders. <A_ select 

assortment of Wool Henrietta | SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS, 


Robes with silk rope braiding. 
Orders by mail or express from 

any part of the country will receive 

careful and prompt attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


ePALDING. 
_. 


GLUE. 


AT 
Extremely Low Prices. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


OLD GOLD. 


In every household old-fashioned and worn jewelry 
| and plate accumulate, becoming “ food” for burglars 
| or petty thieves. If the readers of Harper's Bazar will 





The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. | 
It holds like a vise. It mends everything. | 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 








get out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send 
t by mail or express to me, I will send them by return 


| mal a certified check for full valne thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 





DS of all Varieties. 12 Plants hy mail, 50c. 
3 Pansies, 1 Rose, 1 mw, t Bashio 


Gynserete | Fatt, .1 Chrysanthem: 
sia. Catalogue free, Ki Serenslis Gateeans BY. 
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HESE cuts correctly repre- 
sent the dress and corset 
worn by ladies three hundred 
yearsago. Incontrast with such 
hideous distortions, the ladies of 
to-day use Dr. Warner’s celebrat- 
ed Hearts and Cora..ne corsets, 
which give grace and beauty of 
form, with health and comfort 
of body. 

These are now the leading CATHERINE DE MEDICI 
corsets of both Europe and America. Over two million 
were sold last year in this country alone. 

Avoid cheap imitations. Coraline is used in no 
corsets except those made by us. 
unless ‘‘ Dr. WARNER’s CoRALINE” 
of steel cover. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 
MADE FROM PURE WOOL AND CAMEL’S HAIR. 
It is twice as warm as ordinary underwear 
which is a mixture of cotton and wool. 
It protects the body against colds, catarrh, 
bronchitis, consumption, neuralgia and malaria. 
It is so fine and soft that it will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin. . 
It will not shrink if washed according to} 
directions. ; 









None are genuine 
is printed on inside 
For sale by all leading merchants. 


LADY OF THE 
COURT OF 
PVEEN CATHERINE DE MEDICS : 











Manufactured in all styles of gentlemcn’s, |¥ 
ladies’ and children’s underwear and night shirts. 
For sale by leading merchants. S 
Catalogue, with prices, sent on application. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 359 BROADWAY, NEw YorK City. 











LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY: 


Noenal 


24 Barclay Street, New York. 


Doniell&Sons 


EMBROIDERIES. 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS. 


200 prec 
yard, best value ever offered at that price, 








es Cambric Swiss Flouncings at 50c 
ty b 


FABRICS 


India Linen and Nainsook Skirtings, 45-inch, 


FOR 
TI “_ . at attractive prices, 
V e Th 1 Th Sa We a 3 ig Full line of Sine Jaconet Nainsook Cambric 


Edainas and Inse 
ces of Edging 


rtions, with all-overs to match, 


500 pic and Insertion on soft- 


SILK CREPE TISSUES, 
Plain and Embroidered China and 
Frenoh Crepes, 

STRIPED AND FANCY D’ESPRIT NETS, 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 


Flouncings, with Trimmings to Match, 


finished Cambric, manufactures sample pieces of 


fine hand-finished goods, the finest goods made, 
sold by the strip only, 


(4 lg yards). 


from 44c. to $3.55 sirip 
N. B.—For samples mention width and quality 
desired. 


Broadway, Sth and 9th Sts., N.Y. 


c.C. SHAYNE, manufact- 
urer, 103 Prince St., is over- 


Droadway HA | 9th ost. 


























stocked with magnificent 

R usans| R.S.V.P. Sealskin Garments, Fur- 
Ss ACHET poe Paopttscheyes Sa my lined Circulars 5 Plush 
DER SENT BY RETURN Mail. on) | MACQues, gents’ Fur-lined 

V iover Sussinarvace, beristton'vat, Overcoats, Robes, Caps, and 
aes — ce uk] | Gloves, and rather than 
. carry them over prices 


have been MARKED WAY 
DOWN. Write for prices 
or call at 103 Prince St. 


A PAIR OF FILLOW.-SHAMS, 


Best Material, with sufficient Working Cotton, 
sent to any address in United States for 40 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND EMBROIDERY C0., 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


‘TOKOLOGY::*: for every WOME. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM, BM. 
Sample pages NTS 


99,000 SoLo gs AGENT 


SANITARY OLD ier att CO., Chicago, Ii. 


$100 t $30 A MONTH can be made 
v0 Oo working forus. Agents pre- 
ferred who can furnish their own horses and give their 
whole time to the business. Spare moments may be 
profitably emploved also. A few vacancies in towns 
and cities. B. F. Jounson & Co., Publishers, 1009 


Main St., Richmond, Va. 


HEMINWAYS 





SPOOL 
SILK 
THE SMOOTHEST-THE STRONGEST 
THE BEST SILK MADE 














You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


Sotestineas’s the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
Terms FARE. Address, TRUB & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


ly owt FREE. 











1. “Five dollars for 
that;valentine! A whole 
week's wages! But I'll of the District Messen- 
follow it up with a pro- ger boy for safe deliv- 
posal.” ery. 


2. The love-token is 
intrusted to the hands 


FACETIZ. 
IN THE MARKET 


Youne Hovse-xererer (to butcher) 
price of mutton ?” 

Burougr. “ Fourteen cents, mum.” 

Youre Hover-xrerer. *‘ And lamb?” 

Borourr. “ Eighteen cents, mum.” 

Youne Hover-kerrer (surprised). “Is it possible? 
Why, a lamb isn’t more than half the size of a—er 
mutton ?” 


“What is the 
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3. In the evening 
Sappington calls on 
the fair Evangeline, 
and awaits develop- 
ments. 


4. “Oh, you awfully 
bashful man, sending 
me such a beautiful val- 
entine anonymously! I 
know you did it.” 


WOMAN'S EMANCIPATION 
“T understand that a great deal of interest was 


manifested at the annual banquet of the New York 
Sorosis.” 


| 


“Yes; I am told that one enthusiastic old lady | 


drank nine cups of tea.” 


ee ae 
TO THE EXTENT OF HIS OBSERVATION. 
Wire. “George, do the American Indians always 
travel in single file?” 
Hussanp. “‘I never saw but one, and he did.” 























| 
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NO TIMES LIKE 





OLD TIMES. 


“TALKIN "ROUT DE MOON; DID YO' SEE DAT LAST E-CLIPSE WE HAD, UNc’ Soc? LAST 


"BOUT THREE HOURS?” 

UNCLE SOC. *‘No, Boy, I DOAN TUK NO 
‘CLIPSES WHAR WE USE TER HEV IN OLD TIM 
MOONRISE CL’AR TWELL SHE SOT.” 


A VALUABLE SUGGESTION 
Rostson. ** How about that note I hold of yours, 
Brown? I've had it so long that whiskers are begin- 
ning to grow on it.” 
Brown. “ Why don't yon get it shaved then ?” 
omnes 


Ma. Harxyovrow (who knows all about if). ‘‘ Yes, 1 
am persuaded that we shall find in arbitration the key 
to all the trouble in this labor business.” 

we. Newman (yet in pursuit of his knowledge). “ By 
all meane—certainly—to be sure! Arbitration we must 
have, if we have to fight for it.” 





* 1. “Indigeation, eh? Try 
skating.” 


2. Ah! 


how it 


back his boyhood days! 


NOTICE OF TRIFLIN’ ‘CLIPSES LIKE DAT. 
ES WUZ WUTH TALKIN’ "BOUT; LARS FKOM 


NO TIME TO TALK BOOKS. 


Boox AGenr (fo little boy). *‘ Sonny, is your ma in 2” 
Litt.® Boy. “ Yes, she’s in; but I guess you don't 
want to talk literachure to her now.” 
ook Agent. “ Why not?” 
Litrie Boy. “*Cause-dinner’s been ready half an 
hour, an’ pa ‘ain't got home yit.” 
Hasty departure of agent. 


——————>—__——_ 


It makes an old maid sad to see an orange-tree in 
blossom. 


brings 8. He tries the ice, and 


finds it solid. 


_.4. After some prelim- 
inary flourishes, 











_ | 
FROETY 





5. “And I got one 
from Mr. Sissy, too; 
but he wasn’t so timid 
as you. He brought 
his himself.” 


6. “Here it is—-an 
engagement ring. Isn't 
it a beauty 2?” 


Little Clarence, now four years old, looked out at 
the big snow, and said to his papa, who was dressing 
him, “ Papa, there was one year we didn’t have any 
snow.” 

Papa. ‘Is that so, my boy; what year was that?” 

Criarence, * Oh, I guess it was last summer.” 


commen pmpenmniindd 


TO NEXT YEAR. 
O longed-for of my weary soul, Next Year! 
O year when bachelors secure may rest! 
Would I could sleep, and wake to find you here; 
Then peace would live again within my breast! 


In his own hands again, in ’Eighty-nine, 
Will each man hold his matrimonial fate, 
And girls who fain would wed must then resign 
The privilege they held in "Eighty-eight. 


I don’t complain that any have aspired 

My happy unwed freedom to abate. 
No; it’s of leap-year jokes my soul is tired— 

In ’Eighty-nine these will be out of date. 

Cc. P.s 
a 
Whiskey will take a man down-hill faster than a to- 
hboggan. 


A BRAVE AND TRUSTFUL GIRL 


Youne Man. “ And you are not afraid, dear, to in- 
trust your future happiness to my care? Remember it 
may be a case of love in a cottage.” 

Girt (heroically). ‘‘ Ah, George, can you doubt my 
love? And besides, we spent last summer in Newport, 
you know, and the cottage we occupied was simply 
delightful.” 








7. ‘*Our cards will be 


8. But that particu- 
out next month.” 


lar courtship had no 
further interest for 
him. 





JUST INDIGNATION 
(Jack has left one of those extremely English 
walking-sticks too near the parrot.) 
PARROT (hysterically). ‘‘ JOUNNIE, GET YER 
GUN, GET YER GUN, GET YER GUN!” 





PRIVATE REHEARSAL WITH HIS CHAIR AMI (CHER AM1/). 


5, he skates against 
time, dividual, 








6, and likewise against another in- 





7, whom he clears in a 
graceful and airy manner, 








9 Finds his hat. 
“That idiot has evi- 
dently trampled on it.” 


8 but don’t remember 
taking off his hat to do it. 


10. “Hi! come 
here and apologize.’ 


back 
vidual ? 


11. Has he been kicked aleo 
by the aforesaid idiotic indi- 


12. I‘e feels sure that he has. 
He remembers that he was not 
to stay too long on the ice. 


1:. So he leaves it, 


14, a sadder but wiser man. 























SUPPLEMENT. 





THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS. 
(Continued from@ijage 135.) 

been kept from ruin. The second wife was a 

poor creature, and cared only for her own.” 

“ By-the-bye, Anthony is not so very young, 
mother,” said Anne. ‘“ He is thirteen years older 
than I am.” 

“ And you are over twenty ?” asked her mother. 

“ Yes, last February; so that he is thirty-three.” 

“ Old enough at all events to know better,” said 
Mrs. Aspline. 

“He may not be quite so bad as we think,” 
said Anne, as a reflection rather than a. remon- 
strance. ‘You see, we do not knowsanything 
against him, do we, mother? And hesiay not 
have been living with the Indians. Ameri- 
cans do not.” 

“He cannot be worth much to have kept away 
in a half-civilized place like that for all these 
years,” said Mrs. Aspline, a little severely. “ You 
know they are not like us, Anne. They are not 
gentle-tolks, like the English,” 

“No, I know,” said Ann. “ But perhaps he 
has not forgotten all his English ways. He may 
not be so bad as the rest.” 

“Well, as you say, he may not,” returned her 
mother, making the most of a concession which 
she could conscientiously make. “ But I have 
always my doubts of young men who prefer for- 
eign parts to home, and I have seen something 
of life by now.” 

“Yes,” said Anne, with her customary air of 
non-combative submission, by which she never 
fought over differences of opinion, but always 
kept her own. 

This quiet tenacity was the form which her mo- 
ther’s shrewd resoluteness of aim had taken in 
her. It was the same with a difference, like the 
“alternate generations” of a medusa, or the tad- 
pole which precedes the frog. 

“T only hope he will make a good man of busi- 
ness if he decides on continuing my trustee,” said 
her mother. “If not, I shall appoint another.” 

“Why not at first?” asked Anne. 

“Well, no; I should searcely like to do that 
without giving him a chance,” replied Mrs. As- 
pline. ‘“ You see, Jack Harford was poor Mr. 
Aspline’s best friend, and I would not like to 
throw a slight on his son all at once and without 
good grounds,” 

“No,” said Anne; “that would not be fair.” 

And here the conversation came to a sudden 
standstill by the prosaic interruption of lunch- 
eon, Afterward, when Anne’s customary siesta 
was over, the carriage, with its showy bays, and 
a drive through the village and so on to the moor, 
gave a new turn to their thoughts, and the ladies 
ceased to discuss Anthony Harford and his hy- 
pothetical misdemeanors. They turned instead 
to what was, on Mrs. Aspline’s part, a rather acri- 
monuious commentary on Lady Elizabeth’s ex- 
traordinary craze for that dreadful lout, that Ca- 
leb Stagg. For the two were to be seen at some 
little distance off the main road, she on horse- 
back and he walking by her side, evidently in 
earnest conversation together 

“T consider it downright indecent,” said Mrs. 
Aspline, a little hotly. ‘Such as Caleb Stagg is 
no fit companion for an ea:l’s daughter, put it 
how you will, and Lady Elizabeth, good creature 
as she is, lets herself down too much.” 

“She has not quite enough pride,” said Anne, 
who, for all her social admiration for Lady Eliza- 
beth, thought, with her mother, she had a great 
deal too much condescension when it came to 
consorting with miners’ sons, 

“If the creature was tolerably well educated, 
I'd not be the one to say no,” said Mrs. Aspline 
“But such a thing as he is, I would not take him 
to clean the boots and knives in my house! And 
here is an earl’s daughter as thick as thieves with 
him! And his father only a miner, and his mo- 
ther a pit-brow lass.” 

“ He is not fit company for her,” said Anne. “ It 
is far better when people stay in their own class.” 

“Far,” said her mother. Then she “ remem- 
bered herself,” as she would have phrased it, and 
her peony-like cheeks grew a yet livelier red. 
“ Now, there is myself,” she went on to say, an- 
swering her own thought. 


‘““T was a poor officer’s 
daughter’’—he had been color-sergeant: but let 
that pass—‘‘so, of course, I was a lady. But 
when poor papa died I had to go out and get my 
own living, as we all had. I was lady house- 
keeper till your father took a faney to me and 
married me.” Oh, Cookey! Cookey! Thou who 
dished up those nice little dinners which warmed 
the cockles of Mr. Aspline’s heart, so that he 
made the concocter thereof his lawful wife! 
“* But even I hold myself not quite equal to the 
rest, because I had to work for my living. And 
that is always against a lady.” 

“Tt should not be,” put in Anne, with dutiful 
care. 

“Tt is, though,” said her mother. ‘“ But, Lord 
alive, if I am not quite the tip-top thing, what is 
this trash ?” she exclaimed, with real passion, 

“No; what, indeed?” said Anne. 

“ And consorting there with Lady Elizabeth as 
if he was her lap-dog!” cried Mrs. Aspline. 

“Tt is a pity,” said Anne. 

And then she blushed a little ruefully, and 
wished that her mother had not spoken quite so 
vehemently, for Lady Elizabeth was so good— 
and being an earl’s daughter she was justified in 
any eccentricity it pleased her to commit. 

[to BE CONTINUED.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of $1.25, 50 different pat- 
terns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 patterns for 75 cts. 

HENRY A. BROWN, 
508 Broadway, New York City. 





PREVAILING FASHIONS FOR 
DRESSING THE HAIR. 
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SORES 

TOTHING soothes and satisfies the feminine 
LN heart like a new style, no matter whether 
it is in wrap or dress or hat. The new style 
sends a thrill through her nervous system that 
sensates like a sweet submerging ecstasy, and 
even if she cannot possess herself of the new ar- 
ticle, it affords her pleasant consolation to know 
that another adornment has been added by art 
to the charms with which nature has blessed 
the sex. 

The latest novelty which woman is enjoying 
in this direction is a revolution in the style of 
“dressing the hair.” We have taken particular 
notice at the several receptions given lately by 
Mrs. Cleveland, as well as other prominent ladies 
at Washington, that the mode of dressing the 
back hair has changed vastly since last fall. The 
latest Coiffure, and which is very fashionable, is 
a head-dress made of three strands of long hair, 
slightly crimped, and curled about four inches 
at the ends. The same is easily arranged as fol- 
lows: Ist, Twist all the hair on the top of the 
head almost close to the forehead, place a good- 
sized “ front piece,” dressed in loose, fluffy rings, 
pointed on the forehead, over the twist, so as to 
raise it high towards the crown. 2d, The back 
Coiffure is dressed with the three strands, viz.: 
take one of the strands, make a plain knot, and 
place in centre so that the curly ends just reach 
the neck; the two other strands are twisted 
loosely in the shape of a “rope twist” and 
placed around the knot in centre ; just above the 
curls, near the neck, shape them so as to give 
a long and narrow effect to the Coiffure; the ends 
which are curled are divided in loose rings and 
mingled with the curls of the front piece. The 
same Coiffure can be done with an ordinary 
switch of three strands, and the little curls above 
the neck and on the top of crown can be done 
with pin curls, ornamented with shell pins, Rhine- 
stones, or aigrette. This Coiffure is very becom- 
ing to most ladies, and especially adapted for 
those having thin hair. 

We are also obliged to acknowledge that the 
style of cutting the back hair, and which has 
been in vogue for the past two years, has entire- 
ly disappeared, the majority of ladies and young 
girls who have suffered the sad experience regret 
exceedingly the day such a freak existed. 


THE MAT 


That takes dry dirt and mud and clay off 
your shoes at the door, deposits it under- 
neath out of dight, and doesn’t befoul it- 
self, is cleared, by a jar, of the little that 
clings to it—such a mat! There is one 
such mat! It is made of steel wire. 

Steel for pillows, and bustles, and 
hair-puffs—why not for door-mats ? 

Never a door-mat half so effective 
even when new; or a quarter so sightly 
after the first day’s new is off; or a 
tenth so cheap; or a hundredth part so 
easy to manage, care for, keep in order 
—think of keeping an old-fashioned 
door-mat in order! Ugh! 

For dwellings, business houses, hotels 
and restaurants, cars—the harder the 
usage the more it is wanted. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10 each, 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 

118 Chambers St., New York ; 151 Congress St., 
Boston ; 107 Dearborn St., Curoaao. 
Beware of imitations 
See that our name appears on the frame. 


REER’S 
CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, 188s. 

















Bof engravings. Con 
“Mtions for cultivation, Valu- 
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BUY THE WRINGER SAV. 
Sam Pru MOST LABOR 


PURCHASE GEAR 


half the labor of other 
, and costs but little more. 
IRET not STHES. 


The SLOT 











ir W. Co., Auburn, 3. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 

Owing to the sweetness of Vege- 
table Glycerine, children take it readily 
as a remedy for coughs and colds. It 
is pure as well as delicate, being of 
vegetable origin simply. 


Vegetable Glycerine also is good for 
chapped hands, cuts, burns and irritated 

kind. 
there are children, there should be a bottle 





surfaces of whatever Wherever \ 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 


Our Guarantee Seal is on every 
package, and this guarantee 
covers not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also its 
Vegetable origin, 


of Vegetable Glycerine at hand. 


Vegetable Glycerine is put up in one-pound and one- 
half pound glass-stopper toilet bottles, at $1.25 and 75 cts. 
respectively. If your druggist does not keep ‘‘ Vegetable 
Glycerine,” it will be sent you, express prepaid, on receipt 
of price, by 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, O. 














i‘ YOU intend planting only one ROSE or a single pack- 
age of Flower Seeds we SPECIALLY RE- 

im, QUEST you to write for our New Cuide 
= 7 100 pp., elegantly illustrated, Free to All, 
It gives plain and practical directions for growing Roses, 
@Hardy Plants, Bulbs, Flowers fom Seeds, &c. |t 
BY Way describes over 1,500 distinct varieties of Roses, Hardy 
wD Plants, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Lilies, 
Tube-Roses, Cladiolus, Tuberous Begonias, Fuschias, New 
Moon Flower, Our Finest Tested Flower Seeds, Our Wonder- 
ful Ornamental Vegetables. Over 500 varieties of Roses alone—the 
Newest, Rarest and Best. All the Latest Novelties and Stand- 
ard Sorts in different sizes, quantities and prices to suit all pur- 

oses and localities. Choice selected collections of Roses, 
Flawer Seeds, Bulbs, Vines, &c., $1, $2, $3, $5, S10, $20, 
$50, or any amount desired. We are admitted to be the LARCEST ROSE 
GROWERS in the United States; have been established 3O years, 
and use 60 Large Greenhouses for Roses alone, and offer the 
Largest Stock, Best Quality and Lowest Prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Orders sent safely by mail or express to 4!! points. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, WEST GROVE, PA. 


Manuat or E“E8r"r- GARDEN 


FOR THE 


is this season the grandest ever issued, 
containing three colored plates and 
superb illustrations of everything that is 
new, useful and rare in Seeds and 
Plants, together with plain directions 
of ‘“‘How to grow them,” by Pretrzr HEn- 
person. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the Manual, we will, 
at the same time, send free by mail, in 

addition, their choice of any one of the 
i following novelties, the price of either of 
* which is 25 cents: One packet of the new 
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Green and Gold Watermelon, or one 
packet of new Succession Cabbage, or 
=! one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, or one 

packet of Butterfly Pansy (see illustra- 
tion), or one packet of new Mammoth 
Verbena, or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonfiower, on the distinct under- 
standing, however, that those ordering 
will state in what paper they saw this 


‘ $ Natural Size. advertisement. 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 


PETER HENDERSON & GO.":2:s1m: 


UGHANS 
Seed Catalog 


It TELLS THE WHOLE STORY tor the Garden, Lawn and Farm. 


















It is the MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED BOOK of the Year. 
If we filled this entire space with fine print we could not say more. 
Send 10 cents (in stamps) one-half its cost, which you may deduct 
from your first order, and see wHAT CHICAGO has To say. 
Our Mammoth Warehouse and State Street Retail Store give us unexcelled business facilities. 
Our CHICAGO PARKS FLOWERS are the finest in the World. 


J.C. VAUCHAN,j«c: 48 W. Washinglon sree, O MICACO. 
; \a: » JERSEY FITTING 
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DRESS REFOR UNDERGARMENTS 


8 Vest and Drawers Separate or in One. MADE TO ORDER. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER|S BAZ 
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CHAIR BACK.—TILE DESIGN.—Rrpvorp. 





































































































TILE DESIGN FOR CHAIR BACKS, ETC.—Worktne Patrern.—From fie Sc 
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“‘God Bless the Duke of Argyle” 


The moet distressing forms of itching and inflam- 
matory diseases of the skin and scalp are instantly 
relieved and permanently cured by the Curioura 
Rememies, when all others fail. 

Coutiovura, the Great Skin Cure, 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Corioccra Reso.vent, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of tor- 
turing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age. 


and Curroura 





I have been cured of a most unbearable itching 
skin disease by the Curicvra Remepixs. They 
have enabled me to escape years of suffering. 
You may use my name as a reference, and any ove 
who wants to know about my case may write me, 
enclosing stamp. W. B. BROOKS, 

47 Grove Street, Providence, R. I 





I am a canvasser, and one year ago I was badly 
afflicted with salt rheum, so that 1 was unable to 
walk. I tried the Curtovra Remevirs, and they 
entirely cured me. F. E. PERRY, Rome, N. Y. 





Sold everywhere. Price, Cutrovra, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrzn Dave 
anv CurmicaL Co., Boston, Mass. 

aa Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases, 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 
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PLES, blackheads, red, rongh, chapped, and 
oily | see prevented by Curiovnra Soar. 





Two years ago I was attacked with eczema. I 
cannot tell you what I suffered. I was the most for- 
lorn spectacle you ever saw. Charles Kennedy, of 
this place, showed me your pamphlet on skin dis- 


eases, and among them I found the description 
suitable to my case. I bonght the Corioura 
Remepirs. I took seven bottles, with the Curti- 


ovra and Soap, and the result is a permanent 
cure. I thought I would wait and see if it would 
come back, but it has proved al] you said it would 
do, 8v I will say God bless you and yours, 

THOS. L. GRAY, Leavertown, Ohio. 





I, John J. Case, D.D.S., having practised den- 
tistry in this country for thirty-five years, and being 
well known to thousands hereabouts, with a view 
to help any who are afflicted as I have been for the 
past twelve years, testify that the Coricura Rem- 
xpigs cured me of Psoriasis, or Scaly Skin, in eight 
days, after the doctors with whom I had consulted 
gave me no help or encouragenient. 

Newton, N. J. JOHN J. CASE, D.D.S. 


The Cuttovra Remeptrs have permanently cured 
me of dandruff and facial eruptions when all other 
remedies had failed. For nine months my head 
has been entirely free from the slightest signs of 
dandrnff, and my skin is as clear as when I was a 
boy. LOU THOMPSON, New Britain, Conn. 
HANDS Soft, white, and free from shape and 

redness, by using Curioura Soap. 














-IN GLASS OR WOOD ~ 


FULLY EQUAL 1 THE: 


-= BEST [MPOR IED. « FAMILY» (UB-USE == 


BEST PHYSICIANS. 


wi 


GROCERS ai DEALERS. 








1) ThE GREENWAY BREWING-@ Syracuse, N¥L 








WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





yatta YARNS. 


CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 


The only Full Weight 
Yarns in the Market. 











Nong Orugr Genurng, 


Goops BSAR THis TRaDB-Marx, 


COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold, 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY a 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX. 


Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash.) 

Turse THREADS ars in Constant Uss in Lonpon anp 
on THe OonTINeNT In THs Various ScHoo.s or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK. ann sy HIGH-CLASS EBMBROIDE- 
RERS ov Att Varizrigs or Work, 


Tee apove YARNS AND Fiax For Saue By Aut Leapine 
JopBgeRs AND RgTaILgeRs THROUGHOUT THB UniTsp StaTss 


anv CANADA. 


LACE REMNANTS FREE! 





large assorted packages of handsome Laces 


e put 
whish inclu he Laces, Linen Torchon 
nish and 

haek Laces 

trimming all 
0 advantage in ornamenting children’s and 
infants’ clothing, as each ee contains agin among 
w hem in —— engths, from one yard up to 
three and four yard 

To at once introduce _ “THE FAMILY JOUR- 
HAE ub. 


elie "offer is is 
made - to introduce “ih pd 
or 


into new homes. 
ba 7 tag guarantee ‘money refund- 


LYNN Pt “PUBLISHING CO., Lynn, Mass. 


Me IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES! 


NO MORE WRINKLES, 
NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


PASTA POMPADOUR. 


PASTA POMPADOUR, 
The World-kenowned Beautifier, 
in rand family where they - saa 


letters of recommen dation 
wenn Sy hnag im) of the 








freehnese and translucency which eS Fe > 
cannot even use 
Of Ansumc, It removes wrinkles and prevents their after such re- 
moval. FADED complexions jh reine ‘ee prion fr aoa der, 
wonderful restorative action. PASTA POMPADOUR is not a or powder, 
intended to cover up and shield the impurities and defects of the ag oa A 
page pe ey me gee converts the same to enviable Bravtr. For 

by all and hairdressers throughout the world, or 
went on of pf AS Pull rections accompany each box. 

results are not satisfactory. 


Saree Pana Sars oan te Copan, 


Nails, ete., at our 


POMPADOUR TOILET CO., 45 East 20th St. Wew Vor’ 
ee See ee. | 
IMPROVED 

Hair Curler, 


IDEAL 
pon Soltng 


a andavoidall i Gomger of Burnin 
or Han oney 











LA DUCHESSE. 
A 50-cent Article selling for 35 cts, 


The finest and most deli- 
cately perfumed FACE POW- 
DER ever offered to the pub- 
lic. It has superior adhesive 
qualities, is perfectly harm- 
less, and blends so perfectly 





possible to detect its use in 
the strongest light. Four 
tints (White, Flesh, Brunette, 
Rose). This isa genuine Paris 
article,and not American made 
with a French name. If your Druggist does not keep 
it, we will send by mail on receipt of price. 


IVES, BELLAMY, & CO., Sole Agents, 
Importers, Jopurns, anp Reratirrs, 


364 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





with the skin that it is im- | 





ip CURE... DEAF 


Pecx's Parent Improven CusnionxD 
Ean Davms Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
|) work of the natural drum. _Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and always in posi- 
ey tion. Conversation, music, even 
1 whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, 853 

Mention this pape r 


“PARTED BANG” 










the 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chi 








oe LS ifnot antisfnetors. 


CcURLE FOR SALE BY ae UERS. 


Sample, 50 cents. id, 
CATER ACCENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., SHICAGO, 


MUSIC GIVEN A, 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly ($1.00 per 
year) and our new #Peatrated Catalognes of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free sam- 

with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, full size (1134 x 13 ins.), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 
$4.00 at muaic stores. We also publish the latest success, 
‘If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow,” 
A very beautiful and popular song and chorus; mailed 
for 60 cents. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


842 & 844 Broadway, N. ¥. 











cover oxelucively) . 4 "Saeaek Gan 


FITS PERFECTLY TIM 


Mone 
PER 


ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.86 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
“CLEANFAST” 


YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the Ar 


oe = cloth (which our pat 
<7 preakt 


returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not ime WO 
ECT-FITTING, HEA LTHFUL. and COMFORTABLE ian 
Sold by all 






Owing to the diago 













The 
E. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast 
Black Stockings. 

A broad assertion but true, 
the only Stockings in the world 
that will not Sade or stain. 
None genuine without our 
trade mark on every pair. 
} ve soap freely in washing 

hem. For sale at 927 Broad- 

: way, New York; 49 West St., 

TRADE MARK. Boston; 107 State St., Chicago. 


By The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 
Send for price-list, 


FOR SALE 








EVERYWHERE. 





HAIR 


ON THE 


LIPS, 
FACE, 
ARMS. 


DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 

A French preparation, Pog tong harm- 
less to the skin and free from poisonous 
drugs ; specially prepared for ladies’ use ; 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permanent: 
ly remove the hair ; put up in =— kets 
in the form of a Sealed 10 op bree, 
fit,00 per packet. Sold 77 

f i chnnot § get it at your Mary gg we we 
will ~ it by mail on receipt of price. 


IAMSON & CO. 
71 Park a ics. New ‘York. 



















ane 000,000 FEQELEUTE 
AY SFE EDS 


D.M. M.FERRY&CO, 


mers without ordering it. 

Invaluable toall, Every one 

Garden, Field or Plower Seeds should oo for 
ress D. M, FERRY & CO., 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman 
poe les cad gem bat Only sure method, Starvation Diet 
an useous drugs unnecessary. New Treatise, with full in- 
structions HOW TO ACT, sent in plain sealed envelope for 
6stamps. E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


WI LBUR’S 


ad 


H iE lor fami 
equireen no seh b wenkenbete 1» , i eptics 
#Ehildren, nO. wile your dealer, or send {Q stamps 





UR & SONS, Philadelphia. 
“HOME 5x! 


99 of Brain Workers 

and Sedentary REISER’ Ladies, and Youths, 
the Athlete e invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room , something new. scien- 
titie, durable, way aman de, cheap. Send for circular, 
“« Schools for Physical and bea Culture,” 16 East 








D. L. st 
to get 
other 


saye it; “I never saw any 
that I Tikes half as well.” 











